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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE BIRTH RATES 


By 


of Religious Groups 


PAUL H. LANDIS and DOROTHY BOYLAND 


HICH GROUP HAS the higher birth rate, 

Catholic or Protestant? Most people 
are inclined to answer Catholic, the reason 
for their answer lying in the general knowl- 
edge of the Catholic belief that birth con- 
trol by artificial means should not be prac- 
ticed. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund has given 
an authoritative answer in a study of 
6,551 mative white, married, Indianapolis 
couples who had passed the childbearing 
period. Couples, both of whom were Catho- 
lics, averaged 274 births per 100 women 
during their fertile lifetime, Protestant 
couples 219, and mixed Catholic-Protestant 
couples 206. At the end of this child-bear- 
ing period, fewer Catholic than Protestant 
couples were childless, the Catholic rate of 
childlessness being 14.8 per cent, the 
Protestant 18.8 per cent, the mixed Protes- 
tant-Catholic 25.6 per cent. 

Even lower than the Protestant birth rate 
is the Jewish, the third major religious 
group in the United States. This was shown 
by a second Milbank Memorial Fund 
study? of 41,498 native white Indianapolis 

*Clyde V. Kizer and P. K. Whelpton, “Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,” The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, New York, January 1944, pp. 72-105. 

*Clyde V. Kizer and P. K. Whelpton, “Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,” The Mil- 


bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, New York, July 1943, pp. 221-80. 


couples in which the fertility period for 
many of the wives was not complete, this 
factor being equalized, however, by stand- 
ardizing the ages of the wives of the differ- 
ent religious groups. Where both parents 
were Jewish, the number of children born 
per 100 wives was 110, or 39 children below 
the average of 149 for all religious groups 
in this sample; the Protestant couples were 
two below the average, Catholic couples 24 
above, while Protestant-Catholic couples 
were sixteen below. Interesting to note is 
the fact that the mixed Protestant-Catholic 
marriages produced fewer children than 
either the Catholic or the Protestant, but 
more than did Jewish marriages. 

What are the other factors which influ- 
ence the birth rate? Education? Place of 
birth? Occupation? Economic situation? 

If one takes the house rental paid as an 
index of the economic status of the family, 
as the Milbank Memorial Fund did, he sees 
that regardless of whether the family is 
Protestant or Catholic, the birth rate is ap- 
proximately the same if they pay below $15 
rental per month. As rental value of 
property goes higher, and especially after 
the upper-bracket rental group—those pay- 
ing $45 or over—is reached, there is a sharp 
decline in the Protestant birth rate in con- 
trast to the Catholic. The Catholic rate 
drops also but not as rapidly as the Protes- 
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tant. The same situation exists for edu- 
cation, when one relates it to fertility. 
When a couple has had only a grammar- 
school education, there is comparatively 
little difference in the birth rate of the two 
groups, the Protestant being slightly lower; 
however, as the couple advances up the 
educational scale, the number of children 
decreases both for Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the Protestants showing the larger 
decline. When the high-school level of 
schooling is completed the differentials are 
great, but among the college educated, the 
differences are greatest. 

The place where a person is reared also 
affects the birth rate, Southern upbringing 
usually making for a higher birth rate. 
Southern-born Protestants bore 316 chil- 
dren per 100 couples, Northern born only 
209; however, Northern-born Catholics in 
Indianapolis produced 272 children per 
100, 

The occupation® in which the father 
works is an index to the birth rate, notice- 
ably more so among the Protestants than 
the Catholics. The professional and busi- 
ness groups have smaller families than the 
unskilled laborer group, both in the Catho- 
lic and Protestant religions, but there is a 
greater difference between the two groups 
among the Protestants. 

It is clear that the Catholic birth rate 
exceeds the Protestant when economic, edu- 
cational, occupational, and _ place-of-birth 
factors are taken into account, the greatest 
differences existing between the privileged 
groups. Equalizing all these factors, with 
only the religious difference remaining, the 
Milbank Memorial Fund Studies show that 
Catholic couples are 18 per cent more 
fertile than Protestant couples, Protestant- 
Catholic marriages are 10 per cent less 
fertile than Protestant unions, and that 
Jewish marriages are 25 per cent less fertile 
than Protestant marriages. 


*Frank W. Notestein, “Class Differences in Fer- 
tility,” The Annals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Nov. 1936, pp. 32-33. 
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To what extent are the fertility rates of 
the religious groups sufficient to replace 
population in the next generation? The 
birth rate of urban Catholics is sufficient 
for replacement but the Protestant urban 
rates are from one-fifth to one-third below 
replacement requirements. The Jewish rate 
is farther below replacement than is the 
Protestant. 

Even among Catholics, higher-income and 
higher-education-bracket couples are fail- 
ing to replace themselves at present birth 
rates; however, they come nearer doing so 
than Protestants. The higher-income and 
-education* group of Protestants is produc. 
ing few more than half enough children to 
replace itself. It has already been pointed 
out that Protestants have more childless 
marriages than do Catholics. 

At the other extreme in income and edu- 
cation, the Indianapolis survey of those of 
completed fertility showed that 29 per cent 
of the Catholic marriages had four or more 
children whereas only 19 per cent of the 
Protestant and mixed Protestant-Catholic 
marriages produced as many. On the other 
hand, 67 per cent of the Protestant families 
had from none to two children, whereas 
only 52 per cent of the Catholics had so 
few. Of all urban-metropolitan religious 
groups, childless wives equaled 18.8 per 
cent, one-or-two-children wives 46.8 per 
cent, three-children wives 15 per cent, and 
four-or-more-children wives 20 per cent. 

What about the practice of contracep- 
tion? It is generally known that Catholics 
are not supposed to practice contraception 
by artificial means. A study® of the use of 
contraceptive measures in go cities showed 
that many Catholics do use artificial con- 
traceptive measures but to a lesser degree 
than do Protestants and Jews. Of Catholics, 


*The effect of education on the birth rate was 
discussed more fully by the senior author in THE 
CLEARING House of November 1946, under the title, 
“Education and the Birth Rate,” pp. 131-35. 

‘John W. Riley and Matilda White, “The Use 
of Various Methods of Contraception,” American 
Sociological Review, December 1940, pp. 890-903. 
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23 per cent reported they did not use con- 
traceptives, of the Protestants, 17 per cent, 
and of the Jews, 10 per cent. Of the Catho- 
lics, $4 per cent said they used only the 
simpler methods, as compared to 14 per 
cent of Protestants and 6 per cent of Jews. 
By combining these two groups, who use 
none or only the simpler methods, it was 
found that 43 per cent of the Catholics 
practiced effective contraception in contrast 
to 69 per cent of the Protestants and 84 per 
cent of the Jews. 

Catholics, by adopting contraceptive 
practices, are lowering their birth rate in 
harmony with the long-time national trend. 
According to Stauffer’s study® of the trend 
of the Catholic and non-Catholic birth 
rates in Wisconsin, the Catholic rate has 
fallen at a more rapid pace than the non- 
Catholic during recent years. In the future, 
therefore, we may expect a further equaliz- 
ing of the birth rates of the two religious 
groups. 

The reader should not lose sight of the 
fact that the data on the birth rates of 
religious groups given in this article are for 
metropolitan families, which have a much 
lower birth rate than do small-city, town, 
and rural families. Metropolitan communi- 
ties are far below the level of population 
replacement and must therefore recruit 
population from smaller areas. In 1940, 
urban areas (places of 2,500 and more 
population) had a replacement index of 74, 
which is 26 points below replacement. The 
rural non-farm population had an index of 
114-14 points above replacement; the 
tural farm population of 144—44 points 
above replacement. 

During the war there was a temporary 
spurt in the national birth rate to above 20 
per thousand, the level of pre-depression 
days. The birth rate continues high with 
the return of the servicemen, but no doubt 
the long downward trend will return. This 


*Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in Fertility of 
Catholics and Non-Catholics,” American Journal of 
Sociology, September 1935, pp. 143-66. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Here we are dealing again with the 
traditional vested interest of teachers— 
the birth rate. Some of the statistics 
presented in this article by Dr. Landis 
and Miss Boyland may surprise some 
readers. In “Education and the Birth 
Rate” (Tue CLearinc House, Novem- 
ber 1946) Dr. Landis expressed his 
alarm at our declining birth rate. He 
suggested an all-out effort by govern- 
ment and the schools to convince 
people “that the raising of a family of 
three or four children is highly desir- 
able.” Dr. Landis is chairman of the 
Division of Rural Sociology, State Col- 
lege of Washington at Pullman. Miss 
Boyland is research assistant in the Di- 
vision. 





trend brought the birth rate of the United 
States down from 37 per thousand in 1875 
to a low point of 16.6 in 1933.’ 

Does the national trend relate to re- 
ligious philosophies of the population? 
Probably a religion that stresses duty and 
filial loyalty has a positive effect on the 
birth rate. This philosophy, stressed in 
pioneer religion as well as in all traditional 
religions, was possibly an important factor 
in the higher historical birth rate. The 
absence of contraceptives was also im- 
portant. The modification of religious 
philosophy by urban industrial living, 
emphasizing pleasure and the sensuous ele- 
ments of life, has made couples less willing 
to sacrifice for children and has removed 
psychological barriers to the general prac- 
tice of contraception. 

But one cannot put the full blame for 
the decline in the birth rate on religion. 
Economic pressures are no doubt heavier 
in urban than in rural living. The compet- 
ing desires for children and the comforts of 


"Vital Statistics, Special Reports, “The Net Re- 
production Rate,” May 9, 1941. 
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life are in conflict. Keeping ahead of the 
Jones's is a dominant motivation. Then, 
too, the mechanical environment of the 
city has little to suggest natural life proc- 
esses. These factors help lower the birth 
rate, so that in reality the trend in religious 
life and the trend in family behavior are in 
part a product of the same thing. 

In most European nations prior to the 
war, measures to increase the birth rate 
were in style. The state supplanted religion 
as an incentive for having children. Mar- 
riage loans to youth, maternity benefits, 
higher taxes for the unmarried man and wo- 
man, rewards to large families, public-hous- 
ing provisions and tax considerations for 
families with children, extra wages for 
fathers with dependent children, etc., were 
a few of the measures most used. Whether 
these measures had any decided effect on 
the population trend is a debatable ques- 
tion, as a post-depression upturn in the 
birth rate occurred similarly in countries 
having no such policies. 

Malthus stated that only through some- 
thing similar to a great religious awakening 
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would the birth rate of any group rise! 
Motivation in our day would have to be 
strong indeed to turn the masses from striy. 
ing for a luxurious level of living to rearing 
large families. Those most favored with the 
luxuries of life are inclined to magnify out 
of all reasonable proportion the sacrifices 
that come with childbirth. They fail to 
realize that the greatest pleasure and satis. 
faction can come from rearing a family, 
from having sacrificed for a family. 

The problem today is as much one of 
education and of the school curriculum as 
of religion as such. If motivations strong 
enough to curb the long downward trend 
of the birth rate are to come, they will 
probably come in large part by a new 
emphasis on marriage and family living in 
the secondary school.*° 


*T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of 
Population, London, 1798. 

*For a more extensive discussion of these and 
related problems see Paul H. Landis, Population 
Problems; A Cultural Interpretation, American 
Book Company, New York, 1942. 

*For a discussion of this topic see Paul H. 
Landis, “School Should Train for Marriage,” 
Journal of Education, April 1947, pp. 119-20. 


The Story of My Life 


By A HIGH-SCHOOL BOY 


Eprror’s Note: This autobiography by a high- 
school boy was sent to us by Julian Aronson, who 
teaches in a New York City high school. Not a word 
has been edited. As Mr. Aronson says, the piece is 
“early Hemingway, and good.” 


I was born on 1930 in the winter when I was 
1 years old I moved to Queens, when I was two, 
I move to New York on west 111. There I stayed till 
I was 24 years old, the when I was three I went to 
the Bronx, and stayed their till I was six. Then I went 
to teoldo Ohio to my ants house for a 1 year. Then 
I came back to New York then when I was g years 
old I went to coneticket and stayed their for three 
months. P.S. All this time I had been going to 
school when I first started I cried because I wanted 
to go home but after while I got use to it because 
I had a nise young teacher Then I got smart in the 
2-A for throing a chair at a boy in Ohio, and that 


afternoon the teacher road me home in her car and 
told my ant how bad I was. In the 4 A I was 
suspended from P.S 14 in New York for throwing 
chalk in the assembley and hitting a girl In the 
5 AI moved to Flatbush. 1 had it easy their because 
all I did all day was to make airoplanes. In the 
6A I moved to the fort Grenn project their I got 
in fights every day in school with the teachers. Right 
there & then I desided that the only thing left for 
me to do was to join the Navy. When I got to the 
8B things were even worst for me I got a crasy 
old batty teacher Mrs. —— . when graduation 
came they threw me out of school to get rid of 
me then I came to Boys High then my troubles 
really began I was sent down to the office almost 
every day. Then I started to cut. every day after the 
gth period then one day I went thru the Back of 
the auditorium to sneak out I got out the door and 
I ran right into the Principle. 
























































Is the Teachers’ Institute 
GETTING MOLDY? 


By 
ANNA C. WILLIAMS 


HIS SLANG TERM “moldy” is used by my 
T students to describe something which 
in their opinion is not quite the best or 
latest way of doing. Comments that I have 
heard and keep hearing about our latest 
State Institute make me wonder whether 
this descriptive word doesn’t apply to it. 

One of my colleagues remarked the other 
day, “I wished that I could have used that 
time to look over my pupils’ cumulative 
records. We heard so much about doing 
that in ‘Guidance,’ but I haven’t had time 
even to look up all of my one hundred thirty 
pupils’ records.” 

Another teacher questioned, “Did you 


get anything out of those meetings? I 
didn’t.” 


“Wasn't that dry?” asked another, as we 
went hurrying away from John Vander- 
cook's lecture. ““Wasn’t he wound up?” The 
fact that he had given us rare, first-hand 
experiences, interpretations of the world 
today, far-reaching in significance, had left 
more than a few of his listeners unmoved— 
except by annoyance at the length of his 
talk. 

Mrs. Paul Robeson spoke to a packed 
house, with three hundred turned away. 
Yet the comments I heard on her scholarly 
address, presented in a charming manner, 
were, for the most part, such as these: “She 
didn’t give anything new.” “She antago- 
nized me, didn’t she you?” “She is trying 
to offset her husband's radicalism.” 

The time was when teachers had less 
so-called education than they now have— 
and it was an event to attend the Teachers’ 
Institute, the only meeting of its kind they 
would have during the year. They listened 


carefully and wholeheartedly; they were 
impressed by the serious, amused by the 
humorous, and moved by the affecting. 
They sat spell-bound when Ruth Bryan 
Owen drew a map in the air as she told 
about her far-away travels. With few, very 
few exceptions they took the things they 
heard to their hearts and came home re- 
freshed, if not actually inspired. Many a 
schoolroom of children profited from their 
teacher’s contacts with a broader viewpoint 
or from new teaching materials she had 
discovered. It was, as everyone knows, a 
simpler world than today’s; it was a larger 
world; it was a world of fewer opportuni- 
ties for study and travel. 

Modern teachers are likely to think of the 
State Institute as just “one of those things,” 
unavoidable, uninteresting—a thief which 
steals the last days of fall sunshine. New 
rules and regulations compel their attend- 
ance at summer school, where eight or 
twelve weeks are spent in learning the 
latest wrinkles in education. This means 
endless hours of reading, and hours on end 
spent in listening to professors’ chants on 
the latest theories in psychology et cetera, 
ad infinitum. Lyceums provided by the 
schools and radio put teachers in touch 
with the cream of the world’s thought and 
personalities. 

Now their own schoolroom work has be- 
gun; in fact it has been running for a 
month or six weeks. All the problems are 
sharply in focus and vague worries con- 
cerned with discipline, materials, and plans 
tease and bite into minds already tired. 
“Why then,” they ask, “these nearly wasted 
days, listening to talks which never seem 
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to help solve our particular problems? Why 
not time for guidance records which will 
help discipline, make individual guidance 
more effective, help in remedial planning, 
and suggest other needed plans and materi- 
als? Why not time for cooperative teacher 
planning? For school and community 
study?” 

The “young fry” in the profession need 
time, perhaps most of all. They have re- 
cently completed four or more years of 
training in matters educational. They may 
even have had “practice teaching.” But 
how different those first jobs always are 
from what they have had! 

How many have learned by the end of 
the first month what materials are avail- 
able? What the policies and regulations of 
the school are? What they are expected to 
teach the thirty or one hundred thirty pu- 
pils in their care? Too often the “young 
fry” have to learn the answers to these and 
other questions by a round-about method; 
sometimes they have to learn by the blood, 
sweat, and tears method. 

Think next of the “marking timers.” 
What good does the Teachers’ Institute do 
them? They are the poor, hopeless ones 
whom life has passed by and has withered 
or soured in the passing. For them no sub- 
ject or technique brings more than a flicker 
of interest to dull eyes and sad, set faces. 
Their groove they know, but out of it they 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Teachers’ Institute once served 
a good purpose, Mrs. Williams grants. 
But nowadays, when teachers have so 
many more convenient sources of in- 
formation and inspiration, where does 
the Institute stand? Modern teachers, 
she reports, consider attendance a bore, 
and a stealer of time that could be put 
to certain better uses. Mrs. Williams 
teaches in Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
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would feel self-conscious, uncomfortable. 
The groove is worn smooth; it is all they 
know or dare; it has become their prison 
house. 

Other old hands at the profession, not yet 
ready to retire but with many years of ex. 
perience behind them, are the “know all- 
ers.” These are the out-going, confident, 
aggressive, good-feeling lovers of life be. 
cause they understand how to live it, how 
to meet it and master it instead of be mas. 
tered by it. The “know all-ers” sit through 
meetings almost pugnaciously. They have 
a half-amused, half “show me” expression 
on their faces. Always interested in what 
is going on around them, yet unable to 
believe that any new methods or ideas 
could be superior to their own, they quick- 
ly pigeonhole all suggestions. Anyone who 
differs from them does not understand the 
situation THEY have to face every day, and 
they would like to see this person teach 
THEIR CLASSES for just ONE HOUR. 

Lest all hope be abandoned here, con- 
sider now the earnest ones in the profession 
who are devoted to their work, sincere, 
normal, alert, professionally minded—the 
“eager beavers,” if you please. Their num- 
ber is not large, although they initiate and 
carry on more than their proportionate 
share of the school program. They welcome 
every constructive suggestion. They are 
“sold” on in-service training. They are 
interested in improving their techniques. 

But the chances are that they have al- 
ready become familiar with and are using 
the latest and best that the educational 
field has to offer. Usually they have projects 
going on and are planning others. Many 
of them are devoting long after-school and 
vacation hours to such projects. Do they 
need the kind of Institute we have? True, 
they are often “up front,” participating in 
demonstration lessons or panel discussions 
which, alas, are all too likely to fall on bar- 
ren ground. 

What they need most of all is T1me. Time 
for study of guidance records and for indi- 
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Is THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE GETTING MOLDy? 


yidual conferences; time for personality, 
aptitude, and achievement tests; time for 
providing materials to meet individual 
pupil needs; time for developing resource 
units; time for more professional reading; 
time for exploration of the community in 


* * 


If motivations strong enough to curb the long 
downward trend of the birth rate are to come, they 
will probably come in large part by a new emphasis 
on marriage and family living in the secondary 
school.—Paul H. Landis and Dorothy Boyland, p. 
326. 


Modern teachers are likely to think of the State 
Institute as just “one of those things,” unavoidable, 
uninteresting—a thief which steals the last days of 
fall sunshine.—Anna C. Williams, p. 327. 


“Speech kid” is a phrase commonly heard in the 
halls of Pewaukee High. It usually refers to some 
student of the speech course passing, perhaps rather 
importantly, to a homeroom or grade-school class- 
room to make an announcement. . Harold Rolseth, 


Pp. $32- 


There were five steps in the final working out 
of the senior job conferences. Each was a necessary 
step and each will have to be repeated and im- 
proved if conferences are to continue.—Margaret E. 
Andrews, p. 334- 


They insist upon formal attire and vote to hold 
the senior prom in one of the costliest hotels in 
the city. . . . Though the class has voted over- 
whelmingly for the affair, only about 25 per cent of 
the class finally attend. And the girls, who are the 
principal ticket purchasers, bring outside escorts.— 
Sidney C. Gould, p. 340. 


High-school freshmen are yearlings ready to leap 
all fences. There is a book that helps with that 
problem. It is The Yearling.—Blanche Wenner, 


Pp. $41. 


Other Animals offered to take him for a ticket 
to hear an Animal Moron Band and to see an 
Animal Play. They asked him to join the Animal 
Legion, to get his share paid for a pot of calf's 
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order to meet the needs of young people; 
yes, and time for recreation. 

Does the present type of State Teachers’ 
Institute meet these needs? Or is it a thing 
of the past—is it becoming stale and 
“moldy”? 


THE SPOTLIGHT * + 


foot jelly for a sick-and-ailing Rabbit, to pay his 
way into an Animal-Child Assembly. They tried to 
sell him the Empire State Warren. That night, 
Rabbit sadly counted his remaining carrot—which 
was to last him until next carrot-day.—Forrest Haw- 
ley, p. $44- 


We [English teachers] might begin to think more 
realistically if we as students had to meet the stand- 
ards of a class in Reporting or Magazine Article 
Writing.—Lisbeth S. Jensen, p. 346. 


Not even a Rothschild could keep straight the dif- 
ferent funds in my desk. I tried a color scheme. 
A red box holds all the food money [etc., etc.}. 
One week I had to dig for another carton because 
some youngster was out with an ache in one of his 
heads, and we were collecting dimes for him.— 
M. L. Moore, p. 348. 


Once this viewpoint is accepted . . . teachers 
will conduct their work safely in the knowledge 
that they need no specialized training to use motion 
pictures, because whatever pedagogical training or 
natural ability they possess in the use of books holds 
equally good for the use of motion pictures.—B. A. 
Aughinbaugh, p. 351. 


In the assembly hall, attendance is no measure 
of approval.—Grayce A. Foley, p. 352. 


“But won't it make us conceited to write about 
ourselves?”—Gene Henderson Smith, p. 354. 


The ways of education are exceeding strange. We 
teachers sometimes get to thinking of ourselves as 
God's special messengers. I suppose we do it to keep 
up our courage. . . . Trying to make a silk purse 
out of whatever material is at hand does not always 
turn out to be even a synthetic success.—Josephine 
Frisbie, p. 358. 





LAYMEN 


By 
ELIAS N. LANE 


OWDY, PARDNER!” 
H “Yip, let’s jis’ talk a bit, pardner.” 


“Didja see Lew’s new contraption?” 

“Yep, wonder how good ’tis?”’ 

And thus a new realm in thinking is pur- 
sued. We share an idea with our partner. 
A lay meeting is as simple as that. It is talk 
between two partners; a successful partner- 
ship demands exactly such talk. 

We have often heard it said, “Our chil- 
dren are our most precious resource.” 
Notice, the “our” is a plural possessive. Who 
is this “our” showing such ownership? Is it 
the proud parent who speaks? Is it the edu- 
cator? Are parent and educator speaking 
together about our most precious posses- 
sion? In talking things over together, we 
are likely to build an understanding and 
successful partnership for the full develop- 
ment of our children. 

Milwaukee Public Schools over the past 
several years have tried such an approach. 
The idea, like the little pebble thrown into 
the pool, with its resultant ever-widening 
circles, has developed into a huge enter- 
prise encompassing all ninety-six schools of 
the city. 

The modest beginning was a joint meet- 
ing of thirty-five representatives from 
organizations with educational committees 
and the Curriculum Planning Council. 

A second type of meeting included repre- 
sentatives of the City Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Police and Fire De- 
partments, School Welfare Department, 
and several social agencies. Small discussion 
groups were organized on the general 
theme, Educating for Self-Control and 
Self-Direction. 


Milwaukee’s city-wide discussion 
groups plan school betterment 


Share the Partnership 


Industrial leaders and personnel direc. 
tors were the invited participants at the 
third discussion. Industry believes the 
schools should give a broad background 
of understanding, particularly of the eco- 
nomic structure in which we live, and a 
broad liberal training with great emphasis 
on developing the power to adjust readily 
to situations. Many felt that successful em. 
ployment is three-fourths personality fac. 
tors—as tact, leadership, emotional control, 
neatness, punctuality, et cetera—and one- 
fourth job skill. 

A broader base was attempted at the 
fourth general meeting. The discussants 
were residents selected from each of the 
thirteen territorial high-school districts. 
Small groups discussed such topics as: 
What are the needs of our boys and girls? 
How is Milwaukee meeting these needs? 
How can the home, school, and community 
through their cooperative efforts provide a 
more adequate youth program? Compila 
tion and analysis of the secretaries’ reports 
from the groups reveal a list of some thirty 
needs which the partnership of community 
and school can individually and jointly 
solve. 

Quite logically each of the thirteen ter- 
ritorial high schools followed with its own 
lay meetings, thus giving us the fifth type 
in the development. These in turn were 
followed with a sixth type, when each of 
the contributing elementary and junior 
high schools held its own series. Again, 
from the secretarial reports, partnership re- 
sponsibilities were determined under the 
headings of implications for the curricu- 
lum, for principals and teachers, for par- 
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LAYMEN SHARE THE PARTNERSHIP IN MILWAUKEE 


ents, for the school board, and for the 
future. 

In all of the various types and levels of 
meetings there was common agreement on 
value and a recommendation that several 
should be held during the year. 

Many questions have been asked on the 
method of organizing such meetings. The 
following, while in no sense a binding 
mold, is the general scheme. Pre-planning 
the meeting includes such items as select- 
ing and outlining the major theme ger- 
mane to the local situation, inviting and 
training group leaders and secretaries, and 
organizing the machinery of operation. 

In some schools an active PTA might 
organize and sponsor a lay meeting. It is 
wise, however, to remember that the pro- 
gam is broader than immediate parent 
interest; the accent is on community wel- 
fare. Excellent results have been obtained 
where the PTA cooperated in scheduling 
the meeting under the chairmanship of the 
principal. Caution should be exercised to 
draw representation from families where 
the child has completed his education as 
well as from families having no children 
enroled in the school. The presence of key 
personnel—a popular doctor, minister, 
labor leader, alderman, business man, pro- 
fessional worker, et cetera—is of great value. 
Ordinarily, the letter of invitation is the 
principal’s responsibility. 

Briefing discussion leaders and _secre- 
aries has been found to be extremely 
worthwhile. The leader and the secretary 
gain a fine sense of security through their 
knowledge of the technique of group dis- 
cussion; through recognizing what is valid; 
through projecting a discussion to its final 
summary. In selecting leaders, maintain an 
awareness of the purpose of the meeting: 
lay participation. 

Organizing the machinery includes estab- 
lishing enough groups so there are about 
twenty people in each. Groups of more 
than twenty-five cause discussion to 
dwindle to less than a trickle. The letter of 
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invitation might carry a detachable note 
of acceptance, which will help the principal 
determine the number of leaders and 
groups needed. It has been found helpful 
to have a name card ready, together with 
room assignment, when the participant ar- 
rives. A good device is variously colored 
cards or symbols, easily made in the art 
classes. 

The meeting itself ought to last about 
two hours. A fifteen-minute kick-off talk in 
which the theme is set and discussion leads 
planted should be given by the school rep- 
resentative—teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, or curriculum leader—to the en- 
tire audience, in the auditorium or assem- 
bly hall. Individuals then proceed to their 
assigned discussion location, where the in- 
dividual leaders introduce those present 
and launch the round-table discussion. The 
secretary records significant contributions, 
which become very valuable leads for the 
next lay meeting, for faculty meetings, for 
parent conferences, for curriculum study, 
for in-service training, for institute programs. 

Yes, the method is democratic; there is 
sharing and planning in the partnership. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


On a widespread scale, the Milwau- 
kee, Wis., public is taking a part in 
educational planning and in threshing 
out the problems of the city’s schools, 
through several types of lay meetings. 
The movement was begun several years 
ago, when various business, industrial, 
service, and civic groups met to discuss 
the city’s educational problems with 
the schools’ Curriculum Planning 
Council. The program grew until now, 
in addition to all-city meetings, there 
are lay meetings for the neighborhoods 
served by each of the city’s ninety-six 
schools. Mr. Lane is “supervisor in sec- 
ondary curriculum” of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. 














“SPEECH KIDS”: 


Pewaukee’s Loquacious Service Group 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


N PEWAUKEE, Wis., High School the 
I course in speech is not confined within 
the walls of a particular classroom or to a 
certain period of the day. True, it is taught 
in a classroom for a period each day, but 
filaments of the work being done reach 
into every classroom of the high school and 
the grade school and into assembly pro- 
grams, PTA meetings, and even into a 
nearby radio station. 

The course was introduced with func- 
tional ends in view and functional it has 
become under the direction of Mr. Ottis 
Swiger, a hearty West Virginian who for- 
tunately was persuaded to come to Pewau- 
kee. Mr. Swiger’s view of the matter was 
that since his speech course was intended 
to be functional, every member of his class 
should be given every possible opportunity 
to speak, not only in class but anywhere at 
any time. The number of such opportuni- 
ties that have arisen is rather astonishing. 
“Speech kid” is a phrase commonly heard 
in the halls of Pewaukee High. It usually 
refers to some student of the speech course 
passing, perhaps rather importantly, to a 
homeroom or grade-school classroom to 
make an announcement for the office or 
give an impassioned plea for student sup- 
port of some school activity. 

The idea of having students make gen- 
eral announcements is a blessing in every 
way. The Pewaukee Public Schools have no 
public-address system, so formerly an- 
nouncements to students or teachers had to 
be sent to each room by bulletin, involving 
the task of hectographing; or else they 
called for a visit to each room by the 
principal or the superintendent. On grave 
“matters of state” this latter procedure 


must still be followed, of course, but for 
general announcements to the student body 
the speech class now serves as a sort of pony 
express. 

Each morning an appointed group of 
speech students meets in the school office 
and is briefed on the day’s announcements 
—what, when, where, and why. They take 
notes, ask any questions they wish, and 
then go forth to spread the tidings. They 
receive speech credit for this work. Each 
teacher in the school system, including the 
grade-school teachers, rates them on several 
speech fundamentals listed on a rating 
card. These fundamentals include posture, 
poise, enunciation, correct English, and a 
“general impression” rating. 

Students making announcements serve 
for periods of one week. At the end of the 
week the rating cards are collected and are 
considered in the mark the student receives 
for the course work. Being selected for the 
announcement detail is regarded as an 
honor, and in general the quality of the 
work has been excellent. 

This is only one of the functional aspects 
of the course. The speech class is drawn 
upon heavily for assembly programs. When- 
ever possible the pupils prepare their own 
material. This last Armistice Day one mem- 
ber of the class gave an excellent speech 
in an assembly program. A year ago it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether she could 
ever have been prevailed upon to do such 
a thing. This change of attitude reflects one 
of the happiest aspects of the speech pro- 
gram. The fact that pupils actually put into 
practice immediately the fundamentals 
they are learning in the classroom has in- 
stilled a keenness for the work that is the 
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“SPEECH Kips”: PEWAUKEE’s LoQuAcious SERVICE GROUP 


dream of every teacher. The students are 
eager to accept speaking engagements. 
Whether it is a simple request to a group 
of fourth graders to refrain from entering 
the building by a certain entrance, or a 
talk before the PTA, the speech students 
respond wholeheartedly. 

Recently arrangements were made with 
radio station WAUX of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, for school time on the air. Pewau- 
kee’s request has lead to the planning of 
a regular school program over WAUX of 
county-wide scope. Pewaukee’s first pro- 
gam was a panel discussion prepared en- 
tirely by the students participating. It was 
highly successful, not only as an enriching 
experience for the five students who took 
part but for motivation of the speech work. 

The class has become definitely speech 
conscious. The members are frankly critical 
of one another in class, but it is a criticism 
without malice. Outside speakers on as- 
sembly programs are fortunate in not 
knowing the close scrutiny they are under 
while speaking. With pure objectivity their 
merits and shortcomings will be taken up 
at the next class meeting. Prominent radio 
speakers get the same treatment. Certain 
movie stars also have been given the works. 

An important factor in the success of the 
speech course was the purchase of a Brush 
tape recorder. A demonstration of the re- 
corder was given by a salesman early in the 
year and the class fell in love with the 
device. There were no funds in the budget 
for this piece of equipment, but this trifling 
problem held up negotiations for only one 
day. 

The class of thirty cast thirty-seven votes, 
all in favor of raising funds for the pur- 
chase of the recorder. The funds are being 
raised by dramatic productions. This 


os 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Members of Otis Swiger’s speech 
class at Pewaukee, Wis., High School, 
daily scurry about in the school system, 
making announcements for “the office,” 
giving pleas for some student activity, 
or doing any other speaking chore that 
comes up. They have largely replaced 
office bulletins. The speakers in the 
weekly detail are known throughout 
the system as the “speech kids.” This 
service is just one phase of the very 
functional program of the speech class, 
which Mr. Rolseth, principal of the 
school, explains in this article. 





manner of buying school equipment is 
frowned upon by many school authorities, 
but in this particular case it seemed to be 
“doing what comes naturally.” 

Hearing one’s voice played back over a 
recorder is of tremendous help in correct- 
ing faults. As soon as the recorder was re- 
ceived, a short speech was recorded by each 
student. These are being saved until the 
last week of the course, when each class 
member will record another speech. When 
the two speeches are played back, instructor 
and student will have an excellent idea of 
the progress made. Moving pictures of the 
class members were also made at the outset 
of the course, and will be compared with 
“shots” taken at its close. 

Several years ago a boy in Pewaukee 
High School could not have been bribed 
to take up forensics. It was strictly a girl's 
activity, and even most girls were shy of it. 
This year members of the basketball squad 
are worrying about finding time for 
forensic practice. 


The key word in the evaluation and use of films is purpose. Harnessed to a plan, a pur- 
pose, these films will not only give a dollar’s worth of return for every dollar spent on them, 
but will also yield a high rate of interest.—Epcar DALE in The News Letter. 











5 Steps to Minneapolis’ Senior 


JOB CONFERENCES 


By MARGARET E. ANDREWS 


OR MANY YEARS Minneapolis, like all 
F other cities, has been graduating stu- 
dents who are inadequately informed 
concerning their choice of jobs. Although 
it is not to be expected that seventeen- 
year-old high-school graduates can or 
should make a satisfactory or a permanent 
vocational choice, it is not too much to 
hope that they will be given help in investi- 
gating their job choices in terms of their 
own qualifications as well as the job re- 
quirements. 

Minneapolis schools are not without 
some vocational counseling for graduates, 
however. In the past, some counselors have 
arranged to have various experts come to 
the schools and talk with students inter- 
ested in their work. Because conferences 
could be scheduled only for those jobs in 
which significant numbers of students were 
interested, many students never had an op- 
portunity to attend a conference in their 
chosen field. In most schools, too, coun- 
selors arrange an interview with each grad- 
uate to care for routine graduation prob- 
lems and to discuss questions related to 
further training or job choice. In some 
schools there is a start toward giving special 
aptitude and interest tests, which must 
often be interpreted to the group rather 
than in individual conferences. Vocational 
information in most school libraries has 
had limited use during the war years, and 
no provision is made for its inclusion in the 
high-school curriculum at present. 

As a result of this inadequate counseling, 
the job choices of Minneapolis students, 
like most other high-school students, are 
extremely unrealistic both in terms of per- 


sonal qualifications for the job and in terms 
of a market to absorb them. 


THe PRoposeD PLAN 


Last spring, for the first time, Minne- 
apolis attempted a series of senior job con- 
ferences on a city-wide basis. Those re- 
sponsible for the program well recognized 
that considerable group and _ individual 
counseling should have taken place all dur- 
ing the high-school years, and that one or 
two conferences could not be thought of as 
complete vocational guidance. They further 
recognized that whether formal guidance 
is provided or not, students will make de- 
cisions based on family discussions, experi- 
ence of friends, newspapers and books read, 
etc. In other words, we knew that voca- 
tional guidance must be thought of as a 
process and not just as a single planned 
event. 

To be realistic, we also admitted that it 
was not possible within the present school 
year to build an adequate counseling staff 
or give classroom instruction adequate to 
do the kind of job in vocational guidance 
which was desired. As a palliative these con- 
ferences seemed to be a possible answer 
for the present senior class. We felt, too, 
they would provide some leverage to get 
more recognition of the need for vocational 
information and counseling in the schools. 


THE PLAN FOLLOWED 


There were five steps in the final working 
out of the senior job conferences. Each was 
a necessary step and each will have to be 
repeated and improved if conferences are 
to continue. 
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Five Steps TO MINNEAPOLIS’ SENIOR JOB CONFERENCES 335 


Step 1. Determining Student’s Job 
Choice. A classified list of several hundred 
jobs commonly chosen by students was pre- 
pared. To this list we deliberately added a 
number of jobs which although not com- 
monly chosen are those which students are 
known to enter in great numbers—for ex- 
ample, retail selling, and the various trades. 
In addition there was space provided for 
students to write in individual choices. 

Counselors called students together to ex- 
plain the projected job conferences and 
asked them to indicate carefully their first 
and second job choices so that proper con- 
ferences might be arranged. Students were 
urged to indicate their true plans—the thing 
they really were going to begin working 
at or training for within the next few 
months when they left school. 

Responses were obtained from 2,219 out 
of approximately 2,700 graduates. Many 
first choices were unrealistic—201 chose to 
be secretaries, 95 chose to be airline host- 
esses, 54 interior decorators, 37 radio mu- 
sicians, and 52 foresters. Only 161 students 
chose all the trades combined, whereas 190 
chose some phase of engineering. The new 
trend of presenting psychological problems 
in movies and books was reflected by 23, 
out of the 61 students who chose medicine, 
indicating psychiatry. 


Step 2. Gaining Community Cooperation. 
To schedule the required number of con- 
ferences seemed impossible for any one 
person when they represented just “another 
job” added to the regular work load. Fur- 
thermore, getting the cooperation of civic 
groups seemed like an excellent way to 
inform them of the schools’ efforts along 
vocational-guidance lines. The help of the 
secretary of the YMCA was therefore sought 
in determining which groups might aid in 
finding speakers. With his assistance, the 
educational chairmen of nine civic groups, 
such as Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, were 
invited to a luncheon meeting to discuss 
the problem. Representatives of the A. F. 


of L. and of the C.1.O. were also invited, 
as we thought that they could be of particu- 
lar help in locating speakers to cover the 
trade areas. A professor of education who 
is an expert in the field of vocational 
guidance was invited. 

The problem of assisting students in their 
job choice was explained to the representa- 
tives. A great many questions arose con- 
cerning the schools’ vocational-guidance 
activities. This gave us an excellent oppor- 
tunity to bring them up to date on school 
procedures. They all agreed that although 
these conferences in themselves were not 
the answer, they would have considerable 
benefit for this particular graduating class. 
Each representative agreed to accept re- 
sponsibility for locating speakers in the 
areas assigned to him. 

These representatives did an excellent 
job in finding people who were prominent 
in the community, successful in their work, 
and interested in sharing their experiences 
with young people. In cases where profes- 
sional or trade organizations existed, we 
made an effort to clear the choice of a 
speaker with them. Speakers were informed 
at once that they would be expected to at- 
tend a “briefing” session to help them in 
conducting their conferences. 


Step 3. Meeting with Speakers. Immedi- 
ately after we completed our list of persons 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the spring of 1947, the Minne- 
apolis, Minn., high schools attempted to 
strengthen their vocational guidance 
programs through a series of senior job 
conferences on a city-wide basis. The 
five steps taken in preparation, and 
projected improvements for the 1948 
program, are explained in this article. 
Miss Andrews is consultant in work ex- 
perience and placement for the school 
system. 
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to conduct conferences, a luncheon meeting 
was called to “brief” them for their job. 
There were over forty speakers at the meet- 
ing. Each speaker was introduced to the 
others as he came in, and from the ani- 
mated conversation which kept going all 
during the luncheon, there was no ques- 
tion but that everyone enjoyed the others’ 
company. And it was an interesting com- 
pany. Every individual there represented a 
different field and was a highly successful 
person in that field. 

At this meeting two things were accom- 
plished. First, the Consultant in Work Ex- 
perience brought the group up to date on 
the background and planning that went 
into the meeting. She passed out a sheet 
indicating the fifty-three fields which were 
to be covered by these conferences. She 
also impressed upon them the need for pre- 
paring for the conference. 

The next speaker was the university pro- 
fessor—the expert in vocational guidance— 
who had prepared a mimeographed set of 
instructions stressing the various phases of 
vocational guidance: knowing yourself, 
knowing the various fields of work, and 
matching the two. He explained the kinds 
of questions students were likely to ask, 
and discussed the sources of occupational 
information which speakers might use for 
further information or to which they might 
refer students. 

All through this discussion and the dis- 
cussion by the consultant, emphasis was 
placed on the need for informality, for a 
conference-type of discussion, and for 
plenty of time for questioning. Speakers 
were urged to arrange tours through their 
plants, when possible, so students might 
observe workers and working conditions. 
After the meeting there were many speak- 
ers who remained to ask questions about 
the length of the talk and the tours, the 
best methods of opening discussions, etc. 


Step 4. Orientation Meetings for Stu- 


The CLEARING HousE 


dents. No matter how well prepared the 
speakers were, we knew the students would 
not get the maximum value from the cop. 
ferences unless they, too, were prepared, 
The counselor in each school therefore ar. 
ranged an orientation meeting which pre. 
ceded the first conference. 

In this meeting an attempt was made to 
impress upon the students the need for 
comparing personal qualifications with job 
requirements in making their job choices, 
They were given help in interpreting per. 
sonal requirements, based on school record, 
standardized test scores, college-aptitude 
rating, financial status, health, hobbies, etc. 
They were told that if they had their own 
requirements rather thoroughly in mind, 
they would then be in a position to make 
a better approach to a job choice after they 
had attended the conference. They were 
also told that there are pretty definite yard- 
sticks in measuring job requirements. 

A mimeographed set of questions which 
they should expect to have answered at the 
conference was presented to them to indi- 
cate some of these requirements. They were 
encouraged to take these questions to the 
conference with them and to make sure 
that they were all covered. In some schools 
students were told that attendance would 
be taken at the conference. In a few schools 
one student from each conference was re- 
quired to give the counselor an evaluation. 
In several schools there was an attempt 
made to tie the conference to concurrent 
reports and assignments in the social-studies 
classes. 


Step 5. Scheduling Conferences. Immedi- 
ately after the speakers’ meeting, a con- 
ference schedule was prepared and sent out 
to all the schools so that counselors and 
students might have the entire program in 
mind. This schedule included the time and 
place of meeting, the speaker's official title 
or position, and a brief statement of the 
tour offered. Counselors then consulted stu- 
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Five STEPs TO MINNEAPOLIS’ SENIOR JOB CONFERENCES 


dents’ statements of job choice in order to 
assign each pupil to the appropriate con- 
ference. Pupils were notified and arrange- 
ments for excusing them from school, where 
necessary, were made. 

Letters were sent to the speakers to verify 
the time and place of their conferences and 
to indicate the approximate number of stu- 
dents who could be expected to attend. 
With this letter, a copy of the questions 
which had been presented to the students 
was enclosed. Follow-up letters to remind 
speakers were sent to reach them the day 
before the scheduled meetings. 

In some cases the very large number of 
students and the limited meeting facilities 
of speakers made it wise to set several meet- 
ings rather than one. It was felt that 25 
to 30 was an ideal number to work toward 
in the conference if a truly informal dis- 
cussion atmosphere were to prevail. It was 
also necessary in the very large plants where 
some of the meetings took place to indicate 
directions for finding the right building or 
the right room. 

There were a few cases where conferences 
were held in a down-town school because 
there was no particular advantage to be 
gained by meeting in a workplace, or be- 
cause it was not convenient to do so. In 
social service and forestry, for example, 
there seemed no merit in meeting in the 
ofices of the people involved. In most 
cases, meetings were held in workplaces, 
so students could observe employees at 
work and their working conditions. 
Whether the meeting was in a place of 
business or not, a school person was on 
hand to meet the speaker, introduce him 
to the students, and assist him during the 
questioning period to keep things mov- 
ing. The school representatives were of 
value, too, in making suggestions for im- 
provement of next year’s conferences. All 
together there were seventy conferences, 
conducted by fifty-two different confer- 
ence leaders. 
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EVALUATICN AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Students, school people, and conference 
leaders alike agreed that these conferences 
had a great deal of merit and should be 
continued. Everyone agreed that in work- 
ing with over two thousand students in 
eleven different schools, many problems 
would occur and a number of suggestions 
for improvement another year would de- 
velop. 


Recommendations for next year are: 


1. Conferences should be scheduled for 
a time of the school year when activities 
are at a lower level than in May. February 
and March are months when there would 
be much less conflict with school activities, 
which affect attendance. 

2. Attendance should be taken at the 
conferences until they are better estab- 
lished. Students seem to lack sufficient un- 
derstanding or appreciation of the confer- 
ences to feel obliged to attend, even after 
they have indicated their intention and 
have been excused from school to attend. 

Attendance taking should be eliminated 
as soon as possible. Once students are made 
to feel a need for these conferences, 
through better preparation for them and 
through a class tie-in with their work in 
social studies, this should be possible. In 
senior social studies a definite unit on 
“Choosing and Obtaining a Job” should 
be developed, and if this is done, students 
will see a value in the conferences. 

g. Because of the great number of stu- 
dents who are working, attendance could 
probably be improved by scheduling con- 
ferences earlier in the day, when work con- 
flicts will not occur. We felt last year that 
if students truly understood the value of 
the conferences, they could arrange for a 
substitute on their jobs. 

4- Perhaps more careful preparation of 
students during the year will tend to widen 
their range of job choices and make them 
more realistic. Because more realistic 
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choices will cover a greater variety of jobs, 
it may well become necessary to arrange an 
even greater number of conferences next 
year. 

It would not be possible for any one 
school to arrange such a program or to 
train speakers. Neither could any one 
school provide sufficient students to justify 
the large number and variety of confer- 
ences which we scheduled. It must be done 
on a city-wide basis. This is the first op- 
portunity that many students have had to 
attend a formal meeting outside their own 
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schools. The tea which a number of em. 
ployers arranged was the first that many 
students had ever attended. The tours 
through the various plants and offices gave 
them their first real look at workers em. 
ployed in the fields they hope some day to 
enter. 

Another year, with a backlog of trained 
and interested speakers, and some prece. 
dent set in the schools, it should be possible 
to have a greater number of conferences 
and a better quality of conferences than 
was possible in this pilot effort. 


“Greatness” Fable Can Cramp English Teachers 


An individual who has been vaguely defined to 
me as an “English teacher” once told one of her 
students: “It is a waste of time to study a second- 
rate poet, like Lanier or Longfellow, but in a 
first-rate poet, such as Tennyson, you really have 
something!” 

There is no doubt at all in my mind that she 
does have something, but nothing to be proud 
of, I can tell you! It is things like this that oc- 
casionally make me ashamed of my profession. 
Here is a lady proud of being a pedant—not only 
that but proud of being a pedant by hearsay. There 
are two suppositions to explain her blithe, sweep- 
ing assurance about who was and who was not a 
first-rate poet. Neither is a pleasant supposition. 

Perhaps the lady feels that after reading Lanier, 
Longfellow, and Tennyson she, personally, knows 
where they stand eternally. If so, she is entitled 
to her opinion, but not many will agree with 
her. And she should not try to ram her judgment 
down the throats of students. 

What is far more likely is that the lady has 
taken someone else’s judgment as gospel truth. I 
doubt if she could really identify the critics who 
have formed her opinion in so brittle a mold. 
Someone once said to her, or she read it once, or 
she found it stated on the notes of a crossword 
puzzle that Tennyson was a great poet, the others 
only near great. This teacher is frighteningly proud 
of a very second-hand opinion. 

What is worse is this: she has buried any real 
appreciation of the beauties of poetry. She is pre- 
pared to offer reverence to any combination of 
words bearing the label of a name that the 
“critics” have called “great.” Essentially she be- 
lieves in reading only the poetry bearing the 
widely advertised brands. 


Of course, she is not to blame. The graduate 
schools of this country are stuffed with scholars 
whose sole claim to a seat on a college faculty 
is a series of scholarly doodlings with the words 
of someone who has received approval as a great 
writer. I recall with a shock that my own term in 
the purely academic halls was often spent weighing 
for examiners the question of who was and who 
was not “great.” And, since all the finer classifica- 
tions of the works of the truly “great” had been 
made and catalogued, I was driven to carve out as 
neat a Ph.D. as possible from among the very 
“minor” people. I found rich stuff there, but it 
did not surprise me, since I have always been 
skeptical about labels. I used to type off and stick 
the labels on my mother’s jars of peaches and 
beans, and I know how easy it is to get the wrong 
piece of paper on the right can... . 

Let’s get back to our teacher. She will go on 
taking courses, “keeping up” with “ideas” which 
are ready made for her. Getting a reputation as 
a person who is “up and coming,” she will do 
everything in the world but think for herself. What 
will she do if she reads a new book? That need 
not bother her. All new books are ready labeled 
for her by the publishing agents and their ad- 
vertisers as “best sellers” and also-rans. Some also- 
rans come to the top, anyway, in the reprint 
editions. She can read them then and forget the 
best sellers she read that didn’t make the grade. 

But, pray, what is she going to do if some 
student writes something that is truly fine? Stu- 
dents do, you know. But our pedant will never 
k 10w it. The student will never know it, not while 
he or she is struggling in the shadow of other 
men’s reputations.—ALLEN E. Woopatt in The 
English Journal. 
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SENIOR PROM: 
Costly, Exclusive, Deserted 


By 
SIDNEY C. GOULD 


HE AVERAGE GIRL in a large-city co- 
i istadatenal high school expects her 
escort to spend as much as thirty dollars 
for after-the-prom fun. Even though the 
senior prom is a handsomely arranged af- 
fair in one of the best city hotels, the 
average couple stays just long enough to be 
recognized by latecomers and then goes to 
night clubs, reservations for which may 
have been made weeks in advance. As a 
result, prom dance floors are almost de- 
serted by eleven o'clock, yet boys and girls 
tell their parents to expect them home in 
the early hours of the morning. 

Fewer and fewer boys purchase bids to 
their senior proms. Inexpensive entertain- 
ment, such as ferryboat rides and house 
parties, form the after-the-prom activity of 
the average graduating boy. Girl purchas- 
ers, on the other hand, invite older men 
acquaintances as escorts because these men 
can foot the high cost of night-club enter- 
tainment. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Readers in most high schools can 
read this article with raised eyebrows, 
thankful that they have no senior-prom 
problems such as those faced in many 
New York City high schools. At that, 
the situation Mr. Gould describes may 
be only a greatly magnified version of 
conditions that are true in some respects 
in smaller high schools. He is faculty 
financial adviser to the senior classes of 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
M, ¥. 





Subject classes held on the next school 
day after the prom are disturbed by a new 
kind of phenomenon. Each girl carries pic- 
tures of herself and her escort taken at 
night spots. These are developed and 
printed immediately by the night club and 
placed in souvenir folders. The girl who 
has the greatest number of photographs— 
indicative of having visited the largest 
number of night clubs—is envied by her 
classmates. The expensive night clubs seem 
to predominate in the choices made by 
students. 

The foregoing information comes from 
a questionnaire addressed to New York 
City high school senior advisers. Their in- 
terest and concern with the problems of 
the excessive cost of proms and early de- 
parture from proms is indicated by their 
pungent remarks. Here are typical com- 
ments from two widely separated schools: 

“The proms, whether held in school or 
at a hotel, break up at about 11 or 
11:30 P.M. They generally commence at 
g:00 P.M. Thus we feel that the money 
spent on a hotel affair is really wasted.” 

“At the time of closing, 12:00 P.M., there 
were eight couples left.” 

Another school makes this suggestion, 
“We got many more to stay past midnight 
last time by running a Prom Queen Con- 
test and Grand March.” 

Some schools have given up any attempt 
to cope with the problem. One says, “Most 
of our students go to night clubs after the 
prom. This is a very expensive evening be- 
cause of this custom, which we apparently 
cannot discourage.” Another school is spe- 
cific as to the cost of after the prom enter- 
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tainment. It says, “The usual after-prom 
expense is about $30 a couple.” 

Replies from many schools indicate a 
“laissez faire” attitude. Here are some 
examples: “Students usually go to some 
night clubs—completely an individual mat- 
ter.” “I feel this is a parental problem, not 
a school one.” “The majority do go to 
night clubs, but we have received no com- 
plaints or adverse criticism to date.” 

At my school, by New York standards a 
medium-size coeducational high school of 
about 3,000 students, our experience with 
senior classes has been similar. The faculty 
advisers recommend that the prom be heid 
in the gymnasium of our lovely school so 
that charges can be so nominal that all can 
attend. We suggest optional attire so that 
boys and girls may avoid the expense of 
formal attire. We point out the absurdities 
involved in leaving the prom after a brief 
stay and making a round of night clubs. 

Our seniors invariably demur and hint 
at our “old-fashionedness.” They insist 
upon formal attire and vote to hold the 
senior prom in one of the costliest hotels 
of the city. Since the senior class must bal- 
ance its budget by graduation, the financial 
adviser is forced to set a high price on each 
bid. (Last June we charged eight dollars 
for a bid to the prom and we served no 
food.) 

The results are obvious. Few boys can 
afford eight dollars for just the prom bid. 
And when this is coupled with the cost of 
hiring a tuxedo and the cost of the expected 
after-the-prom entertainment, fewer still 
do come. One would think that the girls 


Why Keep 


I have heard of school districts in Montana 
wherein salaries are public knowledge, but in most 
cases it appears that schools do not care to have 
each teacher know what his fellow teacher is re- 
ceiving in that monthly warrant. This device of 


secrecy tends to prevent unified action by the 
teachers to better their pocketbooks. There are 
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would turn out almost en masse to buy 
prom bids. But the converse is true, 
Though the class has voted overwhelming. 
ly for the affair, only about 25 per cent of 
the class finally attend. And the girls, who 
are the principal ticket purchasers, bring 
outside escorts. 

The causes for the evolution of these new 
high-school social mores, which I daresay 
are quite universal in the cities, are many, 
The movies have exercised a profound in. 
fluence on manners by their emphasis on 
night clubbing as a means of enjoyment on 
special occasions. Newspapers, too, have 
constantly played up “coming-out” parties 
of socialites and have featured photographs 
of debutantes taken at night clubs. Then 
again, the late smack, eaten away from 
home, has become a characteristic of Amer- 
ican life. 

The elimination of the senior prom from 
high-school life would be unthinkable, if 
only for the reason that parents look upon 
it as the “coming-out” party for their chil- 
dren. Until the fundamental attitudes of 
students can be changed we should attempt 
to apply remedial measures. We can utilize 
every possible means to have students stay 
until an extended closing time. We can also 
serve a light, inexpensive buffet supper 
toward the close of festivities. 

But most important of all, parents must 
give unstintedly of their time in planning, 
with teachers and students, proms that are 
socially and educationally valuable. Only 
through parental, community, and school 
cooperation will it be possible to raise the 
standard of our senior proms. 


” 


It a Secret? 


many communities where the patrons of the school 
are unaware of the amount of teachers’ salaries, 
and would be astounded to learn how little they 
receive. ... 

The facts of each teacher's salary should be 
brought into the open.—M. L. Hastincs in Mon- 
tana Education. 
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Teaching Yearlings 
YEARLING” 


“THE 


y 
BLANCHE WENNER 


IGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN are yearlings 
H ready to leap all fences. There is a 
book that helps with that problem. It is 
The Yearling. 

For some time in our high school, The 
Yearling has been a novel studied by fresh- 
men. They love it. Why is this best seller 
for adults such a favorite with young boys 
and girls? The answer is: they are yearlings 
themselves. They are just going through 
that strange process of growing up. Their 
horns are still in velvet. 

Yearlings have certain yeasty problems 
and desires which are not understood by 
the grown-ups, except in rare instances, as 
Penny Baxter. 

One such is the desire suddenly to get 
away from it all. To leave the hoeing and 
go build whatever his particular flutter-mill 
may be. For a home to be a home to which 
you want to return, there must be someone 
who understands. Such a one is Penny 
Baxter. 

A boy has a yearning for rough associ- 
ates. Big bearded men who drink and 
smoke and play jazz music in the night. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


After teaching The Yearling to many 
classes of high-school freshmen, Miss 
Wenner believes that it is uniquely a 
book for them. As yearlings themselves, 
they find that the book throws new 
light on many of their particular prob- 
lems—and “they love it.” Miss Wenner 
teaches literature and public speaking 
in Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 





Such are the Forresters. They fascinate 
Jody. Ma Baxter says no. Thereby she 
builds that don’t wall, over which the 
average boy must climb, if for nothing else 
than curiosity. For every small boy is a 
Shakespeare at heart. To him “there's so 
much good” and “so much bad” in us all. 
The Yearling gives a natural follow- 
through with the Forresters to where Jody 
sees his father fight for the one against 
three—and the Forresters lose their charm. 

The gaunt shadow of Fear is always being 
dared by yearlings. They know how hard 
it is to be really brave, and there is no 
trait they admire and strive for more. 
Therefore they feel and want to emulate 
the moral stamina of Jody as he goes 
through the dark, stormy woods to face the 
truculent enemy, Lem Forrester, and get 
help for his snake-bitten father. 

The male yearling abhors young women. 
He figuratively sniffs and paws the ground 
when they are in the vicinity. It is as if he 
senses at this early age that when trouble 
comes, “cherchez la femme.” Jody throws a 
potato at Eulalie and detests Twink. This 
delights many classes. Nevertheless, they 
take a certain satisfaction out of Jody's re- 
sentment of the ferry boy’s games with 
Eulalie, and Twink’s kiss of peace. Life just 
works out that way—and they know it. 

I wonder how many fathers realize that 
the great desire of a boy's heart is to be a 
companion of his dad? Not all, I know, or 
juvenile delinquency would be cut to the 
bone. Penny and Jody are pals, and Penny, 
with his unswerving integrity, sets the 
moral code for Jody’s future life. So reading 
and living this book, the boys who have 
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never known this joy get a sort of vicarious 
pleasure out of this companionship, and 
Penny's ethics, too, become a part of them. 
This is one of the glories of teaching 
literature. 

Boys love nature; they are a part of out- 
doors. Like a mountain stream they rush 
joyously through the wilderness, but be- 
come muddied if confined to the city 
streets. But yearlings have to struggle to 
be articulate. Therefore the true _psy- 
chology of the silence of Jody when he 
comes home after seeing the dancing cranes. 
As the young folks read that, they too be- 
come strangely silent. It becomes a part of 
them, but they do not seem to wish to talk 
about it. 

The economy of Death! Fodderwing dies 
and hearts open. The icy terror of death, 
so natural in the heart of a boy, melts away 
under the warmth of Penny’s prayer. 
Silently the young people listen in the class- 
room, considering the little cripple at the 
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gate of Heaven, and the petition for 
entrance for him and his pets. 

We do not like the ending of the book. 
Many a young person in my class has tried 
his hand at writing another one. In my 
mind I hear the voice of Oscar Wilde from 
Reading Jail: “But each man kills the 
thing he loves.” Need this be so? Per. 
sonally, I think not, but it was so for Jody, 
Sometimes I think the yearlings of today 
have a clearer understanding of this than 
I do. After reading the book, they too go 
home, I believe, a bit sadder and a bit wiser 
than when they began it. 

The yearlings of America are on the run. 
They are leaping the fences. They are feed- 
ing upon whatever takes their fancies. Some 
have set their faces towards the great Uni- 
verse of Stars. The earth is too small for 
them. They play with the dynamite of Hell, 
yet yearn for the Peace of Heaven. Teachers 
—and Fathers and Mothers—what are you 
going to do about it? 


Are Teachers Prisoners? 
LAWRENCE 


By GRACE F. 


The rules of too many American schools insure 
that the teacher is a virtual prisoner. From the time 
he enters the building in the morning until the 
time he leaves at the close of the day he may not 
set his foot outside its walls. A free period should 
be for relaxation from the constant strain of classes, 
yet if a teacher takes this time to step onto the 
playground for a breath of fresh air, in a well- 
known school I am acquainted with, he is called 
to the office for an accounting. 

In the English public-school system, the teacher 
is looked upon as a person of responsibility. He has 
definite hours when he must appear before classes 
to teach. If he teaches these satisfactorily that is all 
the administration asks; there is no attempt to 
supervise his time in any way except during his 
teaching periods. It is similar to the freedom 
enjoyed by the faculties of our colleges and func- 
tions with equal success and satisfaction. If a 
teacher has taken a weekend to prepare a two 
weeks’ lesson plan it is a waste of time to hold him 
to his classroom during his free periods. That time 
could be better spent by the teacher in attending to 





necessary duties of his personal life—or at least 
in getting a change of atmosphere outside the 
schoolroom. 

The English system recognizes the value of this 
principle to the extent that a lounging room is pro- 
vided for every two or three teachers, where they may 
rest, relax, have a cup of tea, or do whatever they 
see fit between teaching periods. The English Parli- 
ament recesses every afternoon for tea regardless 
of the urgency of the business at hand, and then 
goes back to work with renewed vigor and interest. 
At the Baton Rouge, La., Junior High, where | 
once taught as an exchange, a maid was provided 
for the teachers. During the afternoon, if a teacher 
wished, the maid would serve a coke, or tea, or 
coffee in the hall, where two or three teachers 
would gather for five minutes of relaxation, to the 
advantage of their immediate teaching and their 
dispositions. 

The minimum requirements of the teaching 
routine are inexorable. Beyond these, the teacher- 
wise administrator makes the demands of the sched- 
ule flexible. 
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‘A RABBIT 


A fable for our times 
—and our profession 


and his CARROTS 


By 
FORREST HAWLEY 


EAR MA’AM, 

Once—oh, not so very long ago— 
there lived a little Rabbit. This Rabbit, 
who was a pale little Rabbit, lived with his 
wife, Mopsy, and several small, vari-colored 
children in a Drab Warren. 

The Warren didn’t actually belong to 
Rabbit; it belonged to a sly, wizened Wea- 
sel named Humphrey. Rabbit only rented 
the Warren for several carrots each month. 
It wasn’t much of a Warren, either, being 
somewhat smaller than the other Warrens 
around it which were owned by Bull the 
policeman, Porky the banker, Mole the 
plumber, Owl the night watchman, Wolf 
the doorman—and Horse, who bet on 
people. But the roof was good, and it had 
a floor, and the Weasel named Humphrey 
had promised, ever-so-long-ago, to fix the 
leaky faucet. 

Most of the rabbitlets attended school 
all day, where they learned the rootiments 
of rootabeggers, the bases of beets, the let- 
tuce of the alphabet, and all about cabbages 
and kings. 

Momma Mopsy didn’t do much during 
the day; she just stayed home and cared for 
the house and the fourteen little rabbitlets 
who were too young to go to school. She 
cleaned the house, washed the clothes, 
ironed the dishes, fended off salesmen, 
cooked the meals, sewed up holes, darned 
sox, but otherwise just lazied around. 

Rabbit, himself—well, he didn’t do much 
either. He taught school. 

The Parent-Rabbit magazine had re- 
cently carried an article which stated that 
Animals who weren’t smart enough to 
make a living any other way, became Rab- 


bits. Now, Rabbit, who was an Altruist by 
recent initiation, scoffed at the article. 
“Pooh,” he scoffed. But sometimes, Rabbit 
wondered. 

He went to all the weekly Rabbit Meet- 
ing, after school, to the monthly Parent- 
Rabbit meetings, to the bimonthly State 
Rabbit Association meetings, to the Annual 
Rabbit Conference, and sometimes to the 
National Rabbit Association Conclaves. 
There, he heard famous statesmen, large 
Educator-Rabbits, great Business Animals, 
and their wives tell him what a wonderful 
Animal he, Rabbit, was; what a Service 
he was doing Animalkind, and how they, 
Big Wheel Animals, would absolutely see 
to it that he, Rabbit, and all the other 
Rabbits, would be paid a sum of carrots, 
each month, that would be only a little 
smaller than it cost him to care for himself 
and his family. “Pooh again,” he scoffed 
haltingly. 

Each month, Rabbit would take his War- 
rant and have Porky, the banker, exchange 
it for a handful of carrots. Then, he would 
call on the butcher, the baker, the plumber, 
the water-meter, the light-meter, and the 
fuel-meter-outer; he would pay his sewer- 
tax, the garbage tax, his insurance tax, his 
property tax; he would give carrots to the 
Weasel named Humphrey and pay a few 
carrots to the Animal who sold him his bed 
and refrigerator. 

Already withheld from his Warrant-of- 
Carrots was his income tax and a sizable 
hunk of carrots for Retirement tax. All this 
he paid out from a sum of carrots cunningly 
calculated on what Animals paid for things 
last year. But Rabbit didn’t complain (out 
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loud); he just went home and counted the 
carrots left in his pockets. 

Next day, while Rabbit was at work in 
inadequate surroundings with inadequate 
materials, teaching the children of the Ani- 
mals how to be Citizens in an Animalcracy, 
he was approached by one of his fellow- 
Rabbits who took from him his dues in 
the State and National Rabbit Associa- 
tions. That night, Rabbit sadly counted his 
remaining carrots. 

On Tuesday, while Rabbit was Taking 
Each Animal Where We Was and Going 
On From There, one of his Animal-Parents 
came and took from him his dues in the 
Parent-Rabbit Association. That night, 
Rabbit sadly counted his remaining carrots. 

On Wednesday while Rabbit was Attend- 
ing to Individual Differences, his Prin- 
cipal-Rabbit came and took from him his 
dues in the Associated Animal Body. That 
night, Rabbit again sadly counted his re- 
maining carrots. 

Later in the week, Rabbit paid more 
Carrots to attend a Rabbit Association ban- 





































































































EDITOR’S NOTE 

As a Rabbit yourself, you know that 
everyone currently is praising Rabbits 
as the bulwark of our Animalcracy— 
even the National Honeymakers As- 
sociation. And all the Animals talk 
about the fact that the poor Rabbits 
deserve more carrots. How has this 
affected the Rabbits so far? You will 
discover that in this letter written by 
a Rabbit to Mrs. Bearnice Skeen, Su- 
pervisor of Special Education at West- 
ern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash., who sent the 
letter to THe CLearinc House. The 
Rabbit who wrote it is named Forrest 
Hawley. He teaches in a hollow stump 
known as the Burlington, Wash., Jun- 
ior High School. 














































































































The CLEARING House 





quet. That night, Rabbit counted his sadly 
remaining carrots. 

On Saturday, Rabbit had his pink ears 
lowered, which set him back another carrot. 

Then one of his Rabbit-friends traded 
him a Chansonnakar for a couple more car. 
rots. 

On Thursday, while Rabbit was Prac 
ticing the Korkericulum, one of his fellow. 
Rabbits took from him his Donation to the 
Animal Red Cross. Another fellow-Rabbit 
took from him his Donation to the Animal 
Chest Fund (and gave him a pink piece of 
fur for his buttonhole). Rabbit counted his 
remaining sad carrots. 

On Friday, an Animal-Mother took from 
him the price of a Chansonnacedarchest. A 
fellow-Rabbit offered him a membership in 
the Animal Concert Series. Other Animals 
offered to take him for a ticket to hear an 
Animal Moron Band and to see an Animal 
Play. They asked him to join the Animal 
Legion, to get his share paid for a pot of 
calf’s foot jelly for a sick-and-ailing Rabbit, 
to pay his way to an Animal-Child Assem- 
bly. They tried to sell him the Empire 
State Warren. That night, Rabbit sadly 
counted his remaining carrot—which was 
to last him until next carrot-day. 

He wondered what he would say to his 
little Rabbit-family when they asked him 
for carrots for lunch, for carrots to help 
repair the Battered Consatooshun, for car- 
rots with which to buy raincoats, for 
Mopsy’s Rabbit-Wives Club dues. 

That night, as Rabbit walked slowly 
home to his Warren after supervising an 
Animal-Child Dance which followed an Ani- 
mal-Child Football game at which Rabbit 
had spent his lone remaining carrot for an 
Animal-Sponsored hotdog which was cold, 
for an Animal-Child-sponsored cuppacoffee 
which was colder, for an Animal-Advertis- 
ing-program which tore, and for an Ani- 
mal-Child-sponsored pompom which fell 
apart at the first feeble wave—as Rabbit 
slowly trudged along thinking about his 
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A RAssitT AND His CARROTS 


suit which was getting soaked and about 
the shoes which would last another month 
-as he slowly moved homeward thinking 
about the two Rabbit-Professional maga- 
zines he wouldn’t send for and about the 
Rabbit-Professional book which he wouldn't 
buy—as Rabbit ohsoslowly moved to his own 
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little rented fireside (for his car had long- 
since gone to pay for the last batch of little 
Rabbits) he was heard to murmur faintly 
to himself, 
"WeORs.. 
Your lovin’ cousin, 
THE ScRAPIN’ LAPIN 


* TRICKS of the TRADE * 


Time and energy savers 
By TED GORDON 


PROTECTING BOOKS~—In lab. work 
when water or chemicals may spatter your 
materials (and that goes too for home eco- 
nomics, art, and shops) you'll find a life- 
saver in a smooth-edged piece of glass which 
can serve both to keep your book or notes 
fixed in place and to preserve their ap- 
pearance. 


JOB HUNTING—The newspaper want- 
ad section is the source, the teacher the 
employer, the pupil the applicant, the 
make-believe telephone or the actual letter 
of application the means in carrying out a 
unit on securing employment. The result: 
not a grade or mark, but the “employer's 
notation” as to whether the applicant gets 
the job. 

— HH - 

Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


AS THEY SEE IT-—In a classroom or 
shop, reports an anonymous correspondent, 
where small tools are used and stored on a 
tool rack, cut out a silhouette of each tool 
and paste it to the proper position on the 
tool rack for quick return to the correct 
position and to see which tools are missing 
at the end of each hour. Let’s have more 
ideas from the shop men, please. 


EXAM SHORTCUT~—Instruct your stu- 
dents to record their answers to questions 
on objective or new-type exams on a single 
and separate “Answer Sheet.” Makes grad- 
ing faster, eliminates turning of pages.— 
Alvin D. Graham, Senior High School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


SUCKER LISTS—In sending for litera- 
ture which may cause you to be placed on 
a “sucker list” you may “protect? your 
“good” name and also know why you re- 
ceive certain literature by utilizing a code 
letter (such as one initial of the periodi- 
cal’s title) for one of the initials of your 
name. Example: in answering an ad in 
Horrendous Adventures give your return 
name as Jane H. Smith or H. A. Smith or 
as H. Jane Smith. Or make up your own 
slight variance in address, use a box num- 
ber, or change some other aspect of the re- 
turn address. 











English teachers, why not 


by TRY WRITING 


LISBETH S. JENSEN 


VERY DOG is entitled to his bone; every 
E educator to his theories. Occasionally 
the average teacher is conceded the right 
to a mild opinion. Mine, grown to a virile 
conviction, neither originated nor matured 
in any theory-releasing automat—but in un- 
pretentious journalism classes. 

It would be good for most of us teachers 
of high-school English to be evicted from 
our Ivory Towers with their stifling atmos- 
phere of omniscience and to get down to 
rugged earth by taking a course or two in 
journalism. We might begin to think more 
realistically if we as students had to meet 
the standards of a class in Reporting or 
Magazine Article Writing. 

We may not have deliberately chosen to 
inhabit our exclusive Ivory Towers; most of 
us, however, haven’t tried very hard to 
avoid being tenants therein. Whenever 
anyone challenges our human right to be 
ignorant with “You ought to know, you're 
an English teacher,” it is often too much 
for mere flesh and blood to withstand the 
resulting pleasant expansion of the ego. 

After all, haven’t we taken special courses 
in grammar, composition, and literature— 
and maybe a degree or two in English? Of 
course we are authorities and the only 
reason we aren’t bona fide authors is that 
we are too busy teaching others to write to 
have time or energy left for creative effort! 
Oh yeah? Not even courses in journalism 
would enable most of us to rate publication 
of a couple of local news items in the River- 
dale Register, to say nothing of a possible 
by-line. Besides that, in spite of all the time 
we think we give them, our pupils don’t 
become very adept at expressing themselves 
either. 

Through journalism courses we might 


become more aware of what constitutes 
good writing. First of all we'd learn that 
knowing grammar and being able to write 
correctly are minor achievements. In fact 
they are quite without value unless we can 
occasionally give birth to real ideas and ex- 
press them effectively as well as correctly. 
We might develop a definite allergy to hot 
air and a healthy respect for facts as well 
as the understanding that an idea isn't 
worth being brought to the light of day un. 
less it is based on facts, knowledge, and 
experience. 

After we, the literary and linguistic dic- 
tators of the high-school coke-garglers, have 
slaved long hours over our paper for a 
Magazine Article Writing class, we might 
discover that although we seem to get by as 
teachers, we get nowhere fast as performers. 

Comments such as these will keep us 
properly deflated: “Beginning with your 
second paragraph you become involved and 
hazy in your sentence structure,” or “You 
can write correctly, but you must learn that 
to write effectively your style should be- 
come more simple and direct.” Maybe after 
we have filled the wastebasket with thou- 
sands of leaden words, we may rate such 
blunt criticism as “Too impersonal” or 
“Idea not clear.” We begin to wonder 
whether there isn’t an uncomfortable 
amount of truth in the old saw “He who 
can’t, teaches.” 

Arguments over functional and formal 
grammar will seem pretty unimportant to 
us in the face of the problem of writing 
one paper that has at least one good idea 
clearly developed. Working hours on end 
to realize this dream may awaken us to 
some of the atrocities we have blithely per- 
petrated upon our students. 
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We might remember such nightmares as 
asking our helpless victims to express “in 
at least 1,000 words “The Influence of 
Eighteenth Century Coffee Houses upon 
English Literature’” when they can’t ex- 
press clearly in any number of words one 
influence of twentieth-century recklessness 
upon their chances of life, liberty, and a 
natural death. We might recall trying to in- 
duce students to be articulate on subjects 
such as “The Polyphonic Tendencies in 
Amy Lowell’s Poetry” when most of them 
haven’t any substantial idea of what poetry 
really is and care even less. 

Having had a serious try at writing, we 
will become more conscious of the labor 
that goes into even the poorest kind of 
creative effort. We may be stimulated to a 
line of thinking that may even make us 
reevaluate our own standards of good 
literature. 

We may begin to feel that the world’s 
allotment of creative power has not been 
exhausted and that no nation—past or 
present—has written the last word in either 
prose or poetry. We will give due recogni- 
tion to the literary masters of the past but 
we will not lavish reverence upon them for 
age alone. The ultimate in literature be- 
longs not to the past, but ever to the future; 
it remains as unpredictable as achievement 
in any other field. 

Instead of teaching as if we were guides 
in a moth-eaten museum, commissioned to 
label and pigeon-hole literary greats or 
near-greats for bored youngsters, we might 
begin to present literature to them as a 
living, progressive thing. We might show 
our pupils that literature, as the written 
record of the thinking, the feeling, the ex- 
periences of people of any given time, is as 
good or as bad as the prevailing influences 


ENGLISH TEACHERS, WHy Nor Try WRITING? 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


“I think most English courses are 
ineffectual,” writes Miss Jensen, “be- 
cause we English teachers don’t try to 
do the things we pretend to teach— 
writing, for one.” Courses in writing 
for publication, which she took some 
time ago, helped her to arrive at that 


conclusion. Miss Jensen teaches in 
South High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





of the day. It is also as great as the ability of 
the individual author to see beyond the 
influences of his time. 

Our students, like us, must live in the 
world as they find it. In this particular 
world they will continue to be flooded with 
literature of all kinds—old and new, good 
and bad. No one can read everything. 
Consequently, more important for them 
than acquiring a stock of information about 
literature, which they will forget anyway, is 
acquiring some degree of discrimination, 
some sound basis for choosing the reading 
that will be most worthwhile for them. 
Specifically how such judgment can be de- 
veloped is another story, but the realistic 
approach which journalism courses develop 
can stimulate us to discover ways of doing 
just that. 

So with sincere respect for the past, with 
a genuine interest in the present, sharpened 
by our own laborious efforts to express our- 
selves, we as English teachers might be able 
to breathe the breath of life into our mori- 
bund English classes. We will at least be less 
likely to contribute to the atrophy of 
youth’s natural interest in literature and 
language. 


Does inspirational teaching mean that we're to 
get a breathing spell at last?—E.izasern A. Con- 


NELLY. 








SUPERMAN’S SISTER: 


Teaching’s a small part of our job 


By M. L. MOORE 


ONE ARE THE DAYS when all a teacher 

had to do was teach. Every day a few 
of the old guard reminisce about the times 
when you could plan to teach a particular 
thing and actually do it. Today, however, 
you simply don’t have time. For the most 
part you’re an Einstein, a Morgenthau, a 
J. Edgar Hoover, a Mr. Anthony, an Alfred 
Hitchcock, and a Deems Taylor. 

It takes me all morning to figure the milk 
money, which wouldn’t be so tough if we 
had one color of milk at one price. I don't 
really mind collecting the milk moolah, but 
I get it mixed with special lunch payments. 
I let youngsters who ordered milk get the 
lunch, and those who want only lunch find 
themselves on a liquid diet. 

Not even a Rothschild could keep 
straight the different funds in my desk. I 
tried a color scheme. A red box holds all 
the food money. Into a black one with a 
green crayon mark I put the Junior Red 
Cross cash; the dues for our Young America 
Club are in a brown box. Magazine and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


As Miss Moore remembers it, teach- 
ers used to spend their time teaching. 
Now that she is a teacher, she struggles 
to get in a little teaching between the 
demands upon her to act as bill col- 
lector, nurse, accountant, bouncer, etc., 
etc. She feels that, in the words of the 
comic-strip hero, “This is a job for Su- 
perman” (or his sister). Miss Moore 
teaches French and English in the 
Bridgewater, Mass., Junior High 
School. 





bank funds are a constant source of con- 
fusion, to say nothing of the music, elocu- 
tion, and dancing-lesson money I am asked 
to hold. One week I had to dig for another 
carton because some youngster was out 
with an ache in one of his heads, and we 
were collecting dimes for him. 

The other day I thought I'd sneak in a 
little grammar, but before the drop of a 
comma the class was ordered to report for 
a chorus rehearsal. The music supervisor 
receives when she asks. 

Lunch period used to be seance time, 
when one could stretch out in the teachers’ 
room for a sandwich, a smoke, and a 
snooze. But gone are those days. Now dur- 
ing the period one gets severe indigestion, 
crushed toes, and a splitting head. Recently 
I had to listen to a weeping girl wail about 
her lost lunch. The whole fourteen minutes 
I spent in examining and inhaling dietary 
odors, until recess was gone and also the 
hoodlum with the food. 

To return to the grammar—bound that 
we were going to have some that afternoon, 
I covered the board with sentences. My 
pedagogical procedures were again pro 
hibited by the arrival of the boss, who 
ordered us to count tins and to weigh paper 
for the salvage committee. We didn’t return 
to grammar at all. 

Another detour in the teaching path is 
the number of notices with which one is 
avalanched. On one dizzy day, after six 
communiques from headquarters I took a 
seventh note from the pupil courier. Seeing 
the word “Teachers” at the top, I pro 
ceeded to read to the class, “You are in- 
vited to a dinner party,” before realization 
that the gang was having a blowout came 
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to me. Only the ringing of the bell saved 
me from making a greater fool of myself 
than I actually am. 

Every day I become more astonished at 
my talents, and I have more to offer. Hav- 
ing had to mop up the floor with a few 
freshmen, I’m a cinch for the janitor’s job. 
In the few seconds after school while I am 
waiting for the bus I could be the boss's 
secretary. Of course, I’m not mentioning 
the times I’ve had to souse some juvenile’s 
wounds with iodine or sew some lad’s 
trousers, because Brother Alcott might put 
me in charge of the first-aid and the home- 
economics classes. Time has proved me a 
good night worker, too. Because of the 
boss's orders I have witnessed so many 
basketball games that I am planning to 
rent myself out as a referee or a coach. 


Then when I’m not doing any actual work 
I have to set a good example. Practically 
Superman’s sister, you see. I have been 
figuring that since I'm so good at every- 
thing the school board should raise my 
salary to a living wage. 

I remember when I was in school I used 
to have a very dull time doing nothing but 
reading, writing, and figuring. Teaching 
school in those days must have had numer- 
ous advantages. 

If I continue at this rate, when I retire 
I won't go to the Old Ladies’ Home. In- 
stead I'll be installed in a big house a safe 
distance from the road and shall be able to 
receive visitors every second Sunday. So 
that you can spot me, I'll be gripping a 
ruler between my teeth and wearing a strait 
jacket with a matching fedora. 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


lo The Editor: 


I am sorry that my subscription to your excel- 
lent periodical is about to lapse into the past. 
I am sorry, too, that my professional pilgrimage 
will soon come to its eternal end. 

On June go, 1948 I shall lay down my “ferule,” 
or “quill,” or whatever goes for the symbol of my 
office, and join that circle of the immortals known 
as the “retired” pedagogues. Accordingly my 
monthly welcome salary will shrivel into a minia- 
ture “take-home” generosity from the Golden State 
of California. To absorb the certain shock I am 
cutting here and there. It pains me to cut out 
Tue CLearinc House but that must be, so please 
take my name from your paying list. 

It has been a real pleasure to have been asso- 
ciated with readers of Tie CLeartnc House, from 
which periodical I have gained many helpful sug- 
gestions. May you have many years of increasing 
successes with the educational program to which 
you are dedicated, and these good wishes come 
from one who began his professional career in 
January 1903. 

CHARLES E. TEACH 
Superinendent of Schools 
High School Building 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


To the Editor: 


Since you carried a story based upon the mis- 
information carried in an Associated Press release 
regarding a history test given 100 teachers in 
attendance at the annual convention of the Colo- 
rado Education Association, in Denver, I would 
like to give you the true facts. I trust that your 
publication will carry a correction of the story 
which you carried. 

The facts are that four teachers were given the 
test by a reporter from one of the Denver news- 
papers, as a news story stunt in connection with 
coverage of the convention. One of the four made 
quite a low score and so the knowledge of history 
on the part of teachers is being based largely upon 
that one score. 

The A.P. release stated that soo teachers were 
given the test and that their average was 67. Quite 
a different picture. Where the A.P. got that figure 
of 100 wg@do not know. They don’t either. The 
pesca story did not state the number of 
teachers tested The information that I have given 
above was given to me by the reporter at the time 
the interviews and tests were given. 

Warp B. KIMBALL 
Director of Publications and Publicity 
Colorado Education Association 





The questions they ask about 


VISUAL EDUCATION! 


By B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


EITHER THE PLANNING nor the execu- 
N tion of his work grays the hair of a 
film exchange manager so much as state- 
ments and questions such as the following 
examples received from patrons: 

“I cannot use visual education because I 
did not take the visual-education course in 
college.” 

“How does one teach the visual-educa- 
tion way?” 

“Just what must I do to use visual in- 
struction?” 

“Are slides better visual education than 
motion pictures?” 

“I think visual education’s lots of fun.” 

“I'm taking my class to the auditorium 
for its visual-education lesson.” 

We could go on and on with these exam- 
ples, but this is enough to show what odd 
conceptions too many teachers have about 
the use and functions of pictures, especially 
motion pictures, in connection with school 
work. 

Perhaps this situation arises from the 
fact that education, which was once merely 
a course in the colleges of liberal arts, has 
in recent years blossomed forth into a col- 
lege in its own right, fully staffed, housed 
in separate buildings, and sometimes pos- 
sessing the spirit of the conquistador. To 
succeed, the new college had to sell itself 
to prospective students who weighed the 
instruction offered them in termgof post- 
graduate financial returns, but the financial 
status of teachers offered no inducements 
along this line. These new colleges also 
found it no small task to grow a mountain 
from d molehill, or to create a college from 
a single course. 


It is not too strange, therefore, that in 
some colleges of education there was intro. 
duced a little “glamour’’—not as bait, to be 
sure, but merely as innocent “recruiting” 
courses, Once the recruit was enrolled, how- 
ever, he realized that it was “one down and 
three to go.” This, translated into compre. 
hensible terms, means degrees of B.A, 
M.A., and Ph.D., the initiating having both 
legitimate and profane interpretations. 

Another part of the “glamour” has been 
the development of a modern pedagogical 
lingo to mimic, or perhaps compete with, 
the Latin and Greek phraseology found 
more or less legitimately in other fields. In 
medicine, for example, where the use of 
foreign derivatives has been most advan- 
tageous in fixing fees—a ten-dollar word 
like “gastroptosis” fetching ten dollars with 
less effort than mere “stomach-ache.” Pro- 
fessional jargons also impress the novice, 
no matter what college he attends. There 
is nothing like a specialized vocabulary to 
create an aura of superior learning. It 
creates in the uninitiated the same feeling 
of awe and mystery which one experiences 
on one’s first visit to a fortune teller. It 
also is part of the policy which aims to have 
the student and the public feel that it isn’t 
the knowledge one possesses that counts, so 
much as where it is obtained. Adjuncts, 
such as different-colored collars, are used to 
doubly insure this impression. Unfortu- 
nately the student too often discovers that 
he is not pursuing knowledge so much as 
it is pursuing him, and that he must let it 
overtake him “by degrees.” 

The evolution of the prescribed educa- 
tional lingo has been an amazing develop- 
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ment. A story that has been going the 
rounds puts it neatly: 

If, about 1900, a teacher at a university brought 
a hen to class for teaching purposes, while this 
was an innovation, nevertheless the hen was simply 
a hen. By 1910 this hen was a “problem.” In 1915 
she had become a “project.” Around 1919 the hen 
was a “unit of work.” By 1925 she had become an 
“activity.” In 1930 she was the “basis of an inte- 
grated program.” And lo! in 1936 the poor hen had 
become a “frame of reference.” As 1941 drew to 
a close, she was “implemented” into an “area in 
a workshop.” In 1942 she appears to have been 
“calibrated” as part of the “orchestration of school 
and community activities.” 


We'd be interested to know just where 
this durable fowl goes from here, failing 
the coining of some new phraseology. Or 
does the process work in reverse, so that— 
by easy stages, of course—the nomenclature 
will ease itself back to the place where the 
hen will be just a hen? There would seem 
to be a golden opportunity here for the 
introduction of a neo-simplicity that would 
make an “integrated program” seem over- 
pretentious even for doctoral dissertations 
upon a comparison of the “ “Behavior Pat- 
tern’ of the Isolated and Grouped Cock- 
roaches in a Simple Maze.” It was in some 
such way that the age-old practice of taking 
a “look-see” to learn “what a thing looks 
like” became distorted into a college course 
in “visual education.” 

A rose may be just as sweet by any other 
name, but, on the other hand, persons have 
died from taking strychnine from a bottle 
labeled quinine. “Visual education” and 
“visual instruction” are both very erron- 
eous labels and consequently very mislead- 
ing. They are trade names created by the 
maker of a particular appliance. The first 
name appears in 1905 and the second in 
1929. The use of motion pictures or any 
pictorial or similar material has no other 
function to perform in education, enter- 
tainment, or business than that which a 
book performs. Precisely that and no more. 

The book is a form of audio communica- 
tion and the motion picture is a form of 
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visual communication. Neither the book 
nor the motion picture per se influences 
the data of the narrative, exposition, or 
argument conveyed. It is the data which 
constitute the “stuff the mind is made of.” 
Once this viewpoint is accepted and the 
term visual communication is employed, 
instead of visual education or visual in- 
struction, teachers will conduct their work 
safely in the knowledge that they need no 
specialized training to use motion pictures, 
because whatever pedagogical training or 
natural ability they possess in the use of 
books holds equally good for the use of 
motion pictures. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Never a man to pull his punches, 
Mr. Aughinbaugh wrote in submitting 
this article, “I believe that no activity 
in the educational field today is so ill- 
possessed of so many ‘zaney’ ideas and 
philosophies as is the one so incorrectly 
labeled ‘visual education’ or ‘visual in- 
struction.’ Since I come as near as any- 
one to being one of its living progeni- 
tors, I feel I have some right to defend 
it against its misguided ‘friends’.” Mr. 
Aughinbaugh is director of the Slide 
and Film Exchange of the Ohio State 
Department of Education at Colum- 
bus. He believes that the first showing 
of a movie in a school may have been 
his venture in 1915 in Mingo, Ohio, 
where he was superintendent. Neigh- 
boring schools later joined his in a film 
circuit. The State Department of Edu- 
cation became interested, and spon- 
sored the Slide and Film Exchange, 
with Mr. Aughinbaugh as head. A 
news letter issued by the Public In- 
formation Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry, March 1946, stated 
that the slide and Film Exchange prob- 
ably is the largest movie exchange in 
the world. 








Student Poll Resulted in 


BETTER ASSEMBLIES 


By GRAYCE A. FOLEY 


HE SCHOOL-ASSEMBLY program morale 
T has long suffered from the mediocrity 
of performances and the lack of teacher- 
student interest combined with ineffectual 
participation. In the assembly hall, attend- 
ance is no measure of approval. 

Often the sentiments of students are re- 
flected in their acceptance of programs as 
a necessary evil, a time-killer, a break in 
the week, and a painful but useful escape 
from the procedures of class work. Teachers 
reflect indifference and uneasy conscience 
by looking down on assemblies as a waste 
of time, a destructive influence upon school 
discipline, a means of distorting student 
views of school, and a near-fatal blow to the 
success Of a day’s lesson and the school 
schedule. 

And yet with all of these disadvantages, 
the system of assembly programs has man- 
aged to survive and occasionally excite and 
stimulate school life to the end that motiva- 
tion is its “own excuse for being.” 

The assembly committee at our Barringer 
High School feels that new life has been 
injected into a slowly ebbing assembly 
schedule. A few initial steps may be cited 
as vital factors. First of all, the student 
assembly committee has been enlarged by 
gathering together promising representa- 
tives of different student interests and age 
groups for purposeful assembly planning. 
With this step, an active campaign for 
school interest and support has emerged. 

The greatest factor in creating school- 
wide interest in assembly activities has been 
the taking of a school poll of opinions 
concerning the assembly as a part of the 
school program. Student representatives of 


the committee volunteered their services to 
visit homerooms and determine poll re- 
sults. 

The poll was taken on two days during 
assembly programs. The stage was set by 
announcements at assemblies and by spe- 
cial bulletins instructing all to be prepared 
for an informal homeroom discussion of 
assembly programs, the climax of which 
would be the answering of poll questions 
given by visiting assembly representatives. 
The four poll questions were the following: 

1. What are the types of assembly programs 
which you like best? 

2. What assembly 
most? 

§- In your opinion, what are the purposes of 
assembly programs? 

4. What are some of the special programs which 
you would like to see? 


procedures do you dislike 


The results were tallied by the newly 
enthusiastic assembly committee and _ its 
co-chairmen. The conclusions were most 
gratifying. In the classrooms, halls, and 
cafeteria, general conversation turned 
around the topic of assembly interest, and 
constructive comments were made. The 
teachers volunteered their advice, sugges- 
tions, and services. Yet the most promising 
notes of cooperation and earnestness came 
from the student responses indicated in the 
poll. The following list of most common 
answers to poll topics speaks for itself: 

Most Popular Kinds of Programs 

Musical 

Movies, particularly of games 

Student, class or homeroom competition 

Quiz or discussion programs 

School information and news 

Talent shows 

Plays 
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Procedures Disliked Most 
Long speeches, lectures 
Uninteresting student reports read from papers 
Stage presentations which are difficult to hear 
Lack of humor or comedy 
Disorderly audience procedures, particularly dur- 
ing the entrance and exit 


Purposes of Assembly Programs 

Enjoyment and amusement 

For school announcements in order to give up-to- 
date knowledge of the school 

Get to know fellow students and teachers 

Make school life more interesting 

A means of making a better school 

Stress education and manners 

Accustom students to organizing themselves and 
getting used to being in public places 

Socialize classes by getting the school together 


Suggestions for Future Programs 
Plays based on teen-age life and holidays 
Professional musicians featuring classical music 
or symphony orchestra numbers 
Puppet show 
Sports program 
Outside talent, celebrities 
Art program 
Ballet performance 
Youth program 
Minstrel show 
Series of homeroom programs 


On the basis of this survey, various de- 
partments in major and minor fields, clubs, 
and other extracurricular activities have 
been scheduled for future assembly pro- 
grams. Now in the embryo process of plan- 
ning are programs to be sponsored by the 


Student-Government Council, the PTA, 
and the community. Committees have also 
been delegated to work on homeroom plans 
for student competition and talent pro- 
grams. 

Not only has recent assembly program- 
ming been more interesting to students, 
but procedures of law and order in the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Since assemblies are part of the edu- 
cational program, Miss Foley believes, 
improvement in the presentations can 
do its part in giving students a better 
education. Recently the assembly com- 
mittee of Barringer High School, New- 
ark, N. J., went to the student body 
for ideas and criticisms that resulted 
in a new life for “a slowly ebbing as- 
sembly schedule.” Miss Foley, who tells 
the story, teaches in the school and is 
co-chairman of the assembly committee. 





auditorium show marked improvement. 
Entrances are more orderly and quicker, 
and exists are more uniform. One recent 
outgrowth is the nomination of assembly- 
committee representatives to positions as 
ushers at auditorium entrances. To fill 
these positions a committee merit system 
is evolving. 

Our brief experiment in Barringer un- 
derlines the necessity of vitalizing the as- 
sembly programs and emphasizing them as 
the pivot of all school activity. Good pro- 
cedures grow spontaneously once the fac- 
ulty and student body are united in plan- 
ning and led to cooperate and participate. 
Thus, the assembly is a significant factor 
in raising school morale. No other school 
organization can encompass such a broad 
scope. 

The assembly planning committee must 
take as its province the interests and spirit 
of school life and work progressively to- 
ward stimulating creative procedures in all 
school undertakings, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of promoting better education 
through better assemblies. 


- » » Much literature should be read for sheer pleasure. During the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry, it became apparent that many boys and girls leave the junior high school having 
read the solemnly sentimental story of Hans Brinker because he correlates with the Dutch, 
but without coming to know Tom Sawyer, who (Praises be!) correlates only with having 
a good time.—Dora V. SMITH in the California Journal of Secondary Education. 





FIRST-DAY PROJECT: 


Autobiographies “in strict confidence” 


By GENE HENDERSON SMITH 


HAT A FirsT DAY! Is it always like this, 
W.: do I forget from September to Sep- 
tember? Here’s my memo to myself: 


1. Introduce yourself—write name on board. 

2. Tell joke about the number of Smiths there 
are. 

3. Get list of students’ names by rows. 

4. Pronounce names and ask for corrections. 

5. Above all—don’t outline course. They are 
Freshmen; let it grow on them. 


Have I forgotten anything? Was I pleas- 
ant enough without being over-familiar? 
Why is there always that butterflies-in-the- 
stomach feeling the first day of the school 
year? Can those rows of summer-tanned 
faces mean as much to me as the class that 
left me last spring? Of course, I assure my- 
self. 

I sit, remembering the delight in Joe’s 
eyes as he responded to my best smile. Joe— 
I turn to my list of names—Joe Trump. 
Odd that I alway learn the boys’ names 
first. Can it be their boisterousness? I re- 
member Joe because his answering grin 
told me a great deal. He was thinking, 
“Gee, this teacher’s smiling like she likes us 
already—she does like us.” 

That must be half of the battle. When I 
can get across to my freshies the idea that 
I am teaching them English because I like 
to teach them English—not because I have 
been poured into this classroom through 
lack of education for any other profession 
—I shall be well on the road to gaining 
their complete cooperation. 

How to learn my new students quickly? 
My impetuosity shows up here. I can’t wait 
until { know what goes on behind those 
faces that mirror approval or disapproval 


of what I say and do. Some teachers can 
wait until the last day of the term, and 
then they are able to characterize Mary or 
Sue or Dick in glowing or anti-glowing 
words. Not I! 

A happy thought occurs to me—why not 
a letter from each one to me? No, I reject 
the thought even before it reaches maturity. 
The thought of letters would make them 
think of the required social and business 
letters they have probably written in past 
years. I need a fresh idea—something they 
have not done before and yet a serviceable 
method of learning them as individuals. 

Hurrah! They surely have never written 
autobiographies. And even if they have, 
the project they are about to embark on 
will have a brand new name. How about a 
“case study”? This is certainly high-sound- 
ing enough. The name suggests something 
an upper-classman might do, and I am 
certain that will appeal to the freshman. 

The second day I note the quickened 
interest as I announce the project under its 
new appellation. They shoot questions fast 
and furiously. 

“What does it mean?” “How do we write 
it?” “Do you ‘count off for spelling and 
grammar?” “How can we tell about our 
pets if we are studying only ourselves?” 
“Who will read it besides you?” 

One round-faced little boy in the third 
row puts forth a moot question in a serious 
tone, “But, won't it make us conceited to 
write about ourselves?” 

“But I could never write themes,” remon- 
strates a red-haired lass. I dispel her gloom 
by pointing out that she isn’t writing a 
theme; she’s writing a CASE strupy. And, 
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furthermore, I add, anyone can write well 
when he thoroughly knows his subject. Her 
knowledge of herself surpasses anyone 
else’s knowledge, doesn’t it? She agrees re- 
luctantly. 

We decide upon four major divisions: 
My Family, Myself, My Leisure Time, My 
Ambitions. Nothing new about those divi- 
sions!) However, the newness is going to 
come in the freshness of our approach to 
these topics. 

Some need little encouragement. They 
are already off, jotting down notes for “My 
Family.” Their suggestions greatly benefit 
the slower ones in the class. We all agree 
that just naming the members of our 
families isn’t enough. In our case studies, 
our interest is primarily in the idea of how 
the members of our families affect us. 
What's the difference, for instance, in our 
relationship between ourselves and Big 
Brother Tom or ourselves and smaller sister 
Donna, who is more dependent upon us? 

Incidents are important. How did we 
feel when we first ran away from home? 
What did Mother do? Father? Relatives 
burrow their way into our case studies, 
especially when one of the parents or both 
might be deceased. Our same rules apply; 
our guardians become our families. Some 
of the poignancy of being adopted enters 
into our growing pictures of ourselves. 

And so they are launched upon their 
new endeavor. Each day is a new experi- 
ence of looking within and holding the 
mirror up to oneself. 

“Myself” division comes easier. I have 
said nothing about “style” in writing, and 
yet I see examples of creativeness in style all 
about me as I wander about the room. 
Humor? Yes! One boy writes: “Of course, 
you already know that I am young, intelli- 
gent, and handsome, but—’’ and he goes 
into a humorously exaggerated picture of 
himself, knowing all the time that I shall 
read it with my tongue in my cheek and 
gain a better understanding of him. 
Some one else has penned: “I was born 
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at a very early age—” One sweet-faced girl 
with dark braids around her head admits, 
“I have eyebrows that play tricks!” How 
right she is! I have already noted how this 
characteristic adds animation to her face. 

Rita has chosen to write her case study as 
a real-life play in four acts, thereby showing 
her interest in dramatics. She writes almost 
melodramatically about the setting, charac- 
ters, dialogue. 

Gerald, who I later discover is tre- 
mendously interested in dentistry, dwells 
lengthily—perhaps too lengthily?—upon his 
trips to the dentist’s office in his “early 
youth.” Tne words are Gerald’s—not mine! 

“My Leisure Time” uncovers all sorts of 
interesting diversions. Building model air- 
planes, making crystal sets (a trend toward 
the scientific is noted for most of my boys), 
collecting various and sundry items. Sports 
loom high, even among the girls. Whenever 
my eyes catch the familiar word—READING— 
I rejoice. 

If I had enjoyed directing and reading in 
snatches (over the shoulders of the budding 
authors) the first three parts of our case 
studies, my heart sang when I encountered 
the last part. Get a student to tell you what 
his “castles in the air” are, and you im- 
mediately know that student in a new way. 
Even the one who is muddled about what 
he wants to do becomes clearer in your 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


” 


“I feel strongly,” writes Mrs. Smith, 
“that those of us who teach ‘required’ 
subjects need fresh approaches to our 
teaching material. I enjoyed conduct- 
ing with my freshman English students 
the experiment explained in this ar- 
ticle.” While autobiography writing 
isn’t a new idea, it met the requirement 
of freshness because none of her stu- 
dents had ever done it before. Mrs. 
Smith teaches English in West High 
School, Aurora, Ill. 
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mind. You realize why things are difficult, 
why he asks so many questions. He is 
searching for the answers to things that 
have been clear to his classmates for a long, 
long time. 

The one who writes, “I want to get 
married and have four boys and four girls,” 
is not only sincere with me, but he is sin- 
cere with himself, and that is of utmost im- 
portance. 

And finally, the fruition of our task is 
here, and the papers, neatly copied, lie on 
my desk. Small wonder that each is a 
masterpiece in its separate way. I am not 
handling papers when I handle these, I 
am handling hearts. My promise to hold 
everything in strict confidence, given early 


* * * 


SEGREGATION: In the segregated school sys- 
tems of 17 Southern and Southwestern states, and 
the District of Columbia, in 1943-44, the average 
school year was 173.5 days for whites and 164 days 
for Negroes, according to the report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These 
Rights. Average number of pupils per teacher was 
28 for whites and 34 for Negroes. 

In several of the 17 states, salaries for Negro 
and white teachers were the same or almost the 
same. But in 8 of these states, the average salary 
of white teachers was from 50% to 300%, higher 
than the average salary of Negro teachers. The 
latter figure isn’t an error. In Mississippi the av- 
erage annual salary of white teachers in 1943-44 
was $1,107, and that of Negro teachers $342. 


TEACHING: Only 6% of high-school seniors—a 
“totally inadequate” per cent—want to, and plan 
to, become teachers. But an encouraging fact is that 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


The CLEARING HousE 


in the game, is of prime importance to my 
new-found friends. In each paper I have 
the precious key to some of the questions 
that have been bothering me since that first 
day. 

And what have we learned? We have 
touched, perhaps, with an understanding 
finger, our faults, our virtues. We have or- 
ganized our ideas about ourselves. Each 
student knows how much I value this great 
trust he has placed in me by allowing me 
to read his case study. I shall have gained 
everything. I shall know my students now 
not as “Front-row-Charley” or “By-the- 
window-Elsie,” but I shall know them in 
the way each teacher yearns to know his 
pupils. I shall know their inner selves. 


FINDINGS igen; 


of the 6%, some 30% were boys, whereas in 1944 
only 15% of all teachers were men. These figures 
are based upon responses of 2,706 high-school 
seniors in 47 school systems to a questionnaire of the 
Educational Dynamics Committee of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, reported in The 
Newsletter of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education. 

Strongest reason for entering the profession, given 
by 54% of the seniors, was that “teaching is interest- 
ing work.” Strongest reason for not entering teaching, 
stated by 33%, was that “teaching does not afford 
security.” Of the seniors who plan to become teach- 
ers, only 10% mentioned any worry over the matter 
of remuneration. Apparently such a worry is an 
acquired characteristic that develops in most teach- 
ers after they've had some experience in trying to 
live on their salaries. 


CITIZEN POLL: Some 52% of New Jersey citi- 
zens believe that the schools are doing a good job, 
according to a recent sampling taken by the New 
Jersey Poll, reported in New Jersey Educational 
Review. The remainder of response was as follows: 
33% said “Fair”; 7% said “Poor”; and 8% had no 
opinion. Top-ranking reasons given by those who 
thought the State’s children were getting a good 
education were: “Good teachers,” 23%; and “Good 
school systems,” 23%. Most frequent suggestion for 
improving education was “Raise teachers’ salaries,” 
mentioned by 13%. 








THE CASE of 


“She was always 
in trouble” 


GLORIA MASON 


By 
JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


UE USUALLY took me home after the 
S teachers’ bridge club, but that night 
she said if I did not mind she would just 
drop me at the streetcar line and go on 
home. Her mother was ill, and she did not 
want to leave her alone any longer than 
she had to. 

She dropped me at Twenty-First and 
Elm. There was no streetcar in sight. I 
went into the drugstore to get a mystery 
story. After those bridge parties with “the 
girls,” bless their hearts, shouting at the 
tops of their voices, and lots of coffee and 
rich desserts, I seldom go to sleep before 
daylight. A mystery is always good com- 
pany. That is about the only kind of a story 
any more that has any plot to it anyway. 

Well, I got into the drugstore just in 
time. The proprietor’s wife was counting 
money from the cash register and keeping 
an eye on the front door at the same time. 

There was only one customer, a taxicab 
driver. He was drinking a coke at the coun- 
ter and kidding with the girl washing 
dishes behind the fountain. It is really a 
crime, the way those girls have to bend over 
to wash dishes. I could not see her face. 

By this time I had got back to the rack 
of mystery stories. The proprietor’s wife 
looked up. 

“When you find one, let me know,” she 
said and went on counting her money. 

I cannot ever remember which ones I 
have read, so I was leafing through one. 
Then I heard that voice. 

“Quit yer kiddin’!” the girl behind the 
fountain was saying. “I'll break yer neck if 
yuh say that again!” But in spite of her 
violent words she succeeded in expressing 
only great good humor. I looked quickly 


around the rack of books. Where had I 
heard that voice? 

She was a large-bosomed young woman. 
Everything about her was generously pro- 
portioned. Her hair was more blond than 
natural. It was broken on the ends. She had 
finished washing dishes now and was comb- 
ing her hair in front of the big mirror be- 
hind the fountain. She chattered on with 
the man sitting on the stool as she replaced 
the cluster of artificial daisies behind her 
right ear. Something about the way she ran 
her comb through her hair—there was none 
of this smoothing back with a comb the 
way the movie stars do. This girl went all 
the way to the bottom. There was even 
something about the way she chewed that 
gum that was definitely familiar. 

After one has taught twenty-five years in 
the same city high school there are a good 
many faces around town that look vaguely 
familiar. But there was something special 
about this girl. I kept an eye on the front 
of the store as I ran through the titles of 
the slick-backed little books. A_ school 
teacher can do that, you know. She can 
look one place and see what is going on in 
another. 

The taxi driver took one last drag on his 
straw to make sure the glass was empty. It 
was. He got up and stretched a long, com- 
fortable stretch. He raised his cap, not to 
be polite but merely to scratch his head. 
You know how some men do, raise their 
cap and scratch with the same hand—prac- 
tically all one continuous gesture. 

“Well, Toots, if you can get ready in five 
minutes I'll wait for you! No longer, under- 
stand?” 

The young woman laughed. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

Miss Frisbie in time learned a good 
deal about Gloria Lee Mason. She 
wrote this story to give you an insight 
into the girl. Probably Gloria Lee is 
in your school right now—even in du- 
plicate or in quantity. She has her 
troubles, and you may be drawn into 
them any minute. Miss Frisbie teaches 
in Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 





“I waited for you two hours the other 
night,” she said. But she chewed her gum 
a little faster and hurriedly rinsed the glass 
that was on the counter. She made a ges- 
ture toward wiping the chromium fixtures 
with a sodden gray rag. 

Suddenly it came to me. When the taxi 
driver had raised his cap to scratch his 
head, then I remembered. Incident after 
incident, in no way connected with the 
smooth little mystery I held in my hand, 
flashed across my mind. 


Gloria Lee Mason, that was her name. 
I certainly should have remembered her. 
It could not have been more than five or 
six years since she went to our school. I was 
girls’ counselor at the time. She was always 
in trouble; she never studied, probably be- 
cause she did not have much to study with; 
she tried to cheat in exams; she cut school; 
she stole a watch; the nurse could not get 
her to keep herself clean; she was a 
problem. 

All of us worked hard to keep her in 
school. I think maybe we could have done 
it if it had not been for that one thing. It 
seemed a shame that after trying so hard 
to get her to come to school we had to be 
the ones to make her stay away. 

The ways of education are exceeding 
strange. We teachers sometimes get to 
thinking of ourselves as God's special mes- 
sengers. I suppose we do it to keep up our 
courage. Goodness knows we need some 


heartening thought. Trying to make a silk 
purse out of whatever material is at hand 
does not always turn out to be even a syn- 
thetic success. 

The first time I met Gloria Lee was one 
morning several weeks after she had en- 
tered as a freshman. That old ogre “the 
office” had sent her in for cutting school the 
day before. 

She was a big, generously proportioned 
girl even as a freshman. Her posture was 
terrible. She looked as though her flesh 
would like nothing better than to settle 
down in a lump, but knew no way of over- 
coming certain skeletal obstructions. Her 
skin was fair. Her lipstick had run more 
than a little over its natural boundary lines. 
One front tooth was red. She wore no hose. 

The other high-school girls wore clean 
white sox peeking out of their affectedly 
dirty moccasins, but not Gloria Lee. Just 
big legs, none too clean, came out of her 
high-heeled, patent-leather sandals. And 
they did not peek out; they burst out. 

She laughed and scratched her head 
vigorously with her pencil. Her embarrass- 
ment, however, kept her in no way from 
getting excellent mileage out of the gum 
she was chewing. 

“What have I done now?” she asked. 

Somewhat sternly I suggested that first 
of all she get rid of her gum. 

She leaned over the wastebasket and let 
it drop in. Then she looked at me and 
grinned. I explained that the attendance 
girl had called her home the day before. 
Her mother had said she was in school. 

“Let me see,” Gloria pondered, drawing 
small triangles on the cover of her note- 
book. “I musta been over to my sister’s. My 
mother wasn’t up when I left home.” 

Her eyes met mine without a waver. 

“My sister was sick, and I hadta take 
care of her kids.”” That hurdle over, she 
went on quite gaily. “And do you know 
what I did? I washed my hair in beer. It 
makes it so soft. Just feel!” 

I felt. It felt sticky. 
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“I saw about doin’ that in a movie.” 

We talked a little about the movies. Her 
favorite theater was down near the river. 
She went often. Usually some of the ushers 
would come down and sit with her. She 
liked to kid with them, she said. The man- 
ager was an old so-and-so. He was always 
telling the ushers they had to stand by the 
door—even when they did not need to at 
all. 

She often went down after school and 
did not get home until midnight or later. 
When I remarked that she ought not to go 
home so late at night alone, she looked at 
me in great surprise. Patiently she ex- 
plained that she never did. Some of the 
fellows always took her home. 

“What movie did you see yesterday?” I 
asked casually. 

“Oh, it was a western, and was it swell!” 

Then she looked at me and grinned. 

“All right, I did skip school.” She hesi- 
tated a minute. “Somehow school just don’t 
hold no interest for me. I'd rather do other 
things.” 

I pondered briefly over the possibilities 
of visual education and wondered whether 
friendly ushers at our school movies would 
help the interest value any. 

Such reflection led to nothing practical, 
however, so I fell back on the usual penalty 
of having her stay after school to make up 
double the time she had missed. 

She went cheerfully off to class. As she 
turned the corner down the hall I saw her 
take out another piece of gum and throw 
the wrapper in the general direction of the 
wastebasket. 

One morning soon after that she came in 
“just bustin’,” as she expressed it. The fun- 
niest thing had happened the night before. 
Tony had been in jail. Tony, she ex- 
plained, was the fellow she had gone out 
with for almost three months. She never 
went with guys that long. She always got 
mad at them. In fact, when she used to 
work at that drugstore, she went out with 
a different fellow after work every night. 


Tony had had to go to jail for two weeks 
—something about some cars that got 
stolen. He did not steal them, but—she 
passed over that part quickly. He made her 
promise she would not go out with any- 
body until he was released. She promised. 

She laughed so hard she could scarcely 
speak. 

“Of course,” she said, “I did go out.” 
Then she laughed all over again. “And 
when he found out about it—” she shook 
her head. “Last night he got outa jail and 
came over to the house. I happened to go 
to the door. ‘Do you know what I’m goin’ 
to do to you?’ he said. ‘I’m goin’ to turn 
you over my knee and paddle you.’” 

She paused for breath and encourage- 
ment. I was ready to supply the latter. 

“And do you know, he did it! My dad 
just stood there and laughed and laughed!” 

During the next few weeks we got to 
know Gloria pretty well. No matter what 
happened, and enough was always happen- 
ing to her to discourage any two ordinary 
people, she always sprang back. Such re- 
siliency was almost unbelievable. 

Her homemaking teacher would send her 
into the office because she did not bring 
her material. Sure, she had the money, she 
would say without any attempt to alibi, and 
show it to me in her purse. She just had not 
got around to get the material. Sure, she 
went through town every night on her way 
home. She would try to remember tonight. 
But probably the next morning she would 
come in and say that, since she did not have 
her material today, she had better stay in 
the office during homemaking period. With 
the greatest good nature she would assure 
me that she would bring it tomorrow sure. 
Just when my exasperation had reached the 
breaking point she would tiptoe in and 
throw a package on my desk. 

“Isn’t that pretty material?” she would 
say. “And this is the pattern!” 

But one morning there was none of that 
warm and odorous glow that usually en- 
veloped her. She slumped down in the chair 
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beside my desk, her scant skirt well above 
her big knees, and started pulling the 
polish off her thumb nail. 

“I wanta quit school,” she said without 
looking up. 

Then she told me that her mother had 
broken her hip the year before, that it had 
not healed, and she could not walk. That 
was the reason she never came up to school. 
Her father worked around by the day, but 
most of the time he did not work at all. 
They lived on an acreage out at the edge 
of the city and had some chickens. It was 
four blocks off the pavement, from the end 
of the busline. Her shoes offered proof of 
what she said. There was mud caked even 
up the sides of her high-heeled sandals. 

I explained that the state law required 
every boy and girl to be in school until they 
were sixteen unless there was some good 
reason. That was the only time she was 
ever cross with me. 

“But that’s what I'm tellin’ yuh!” Then 
she repeated patiently, as though I were a 
child, slow to catch on. “That’s what I'm 
tellin’ yuh; I gotta quit school and go to 
work. My mother can’t work, and—” she 
hesitated a minute, “and my—my father 
won't.” She looked straight at me. Her eyes 
never wavered. 

Well, you know how school people are. 
They somehow think everybody ought to 
stay in school. So we finally worked out a 
plan with the attendance department that 
seemed to satisfy everybody. 

Gloria Lee would go to classes in the 
morning and work in the cafeteria from 
noon on. That would let her earn almost as 
much as she could downtown working all 
day in a drugstore. We had to cut a few 
corners to let her do that, but it seemed 
better to have her at school than downtown 
all day. 

Surprisingly enough it seemed to work 
pretty well. Of course she passed only one 
of the three subjects she was taking that 
first semester, and she continued every so 
often to cut her morning classes. Those 
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four blocks to the busline were frequently 
too muddy, too icy, or too snowy, she said, 
to let her get to school. They usually got 
better before noon, she explained, so that 
she could come to work in the cafeteria. 
The attendance officer reported surprise 
that she came at all. During the time she 
was in the grades she had gone to school 
only when the truant officer took her. 

The cafeteria manager said her work 
was a little on the sloppy side, but they 
were short of help and she seemed willing. 
It did not matter too much if she was a 
little loud out in the kitchen. She had 
strong and nerveless competition in the 
mechanical potato peeler and the big dish- 
washer. 

Our school is mostly a college prep high 
school so we do not go in much for the 
special subjects. There really was not much 
choice, but we fixed her up the second 
semester with homemaking, English, and 
general mathematics. It did not make much 
difference what she took, she said. School 
just did not seem to hold “no” interest for 
her. 

She was cheerful again, however, when 
she went on to tell me about the fellows 
that had come by in a truck the night be- 
fore to take her and her girl friend, 
Jacquilla, for a ride. Out in the country 
they ran out of gas. She laughed and 
laughed. The girls made the boys mad be- 
cause they could talk to each other in 
Polish and the boys could not understand 
what they were saying. She yawned and 
scratched her head efficiently. That Jac- 
quilla, she said, would do anything she 
told her to. 

Maybe the weather was better and those 
four blocks to the busline were not quite so 
hazardous this second semester, because she 
came to school quite regularly. We all felt 
pretty good about it. 

One morning she limped into the office 
with a big bandage on her knee. Proudly 
she took the cloth off and showed me the 
cut. It was a bad one. 
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“I got that over at the Art Museum,” 
she said. I tried to sympathize. One of our 
teachers had slipped in the hall over there 
when they had the Three-States exhibit. 
The floors are kept highly polished. 

This was progress for Gloria Lee. If she 
were taking an interest in art, maybe we 
could help her make some progress. She 
went on in her good-natured way. 

“I bet a couple of boys that I could jump 
over that cement wall. It’s not very high, 
but I missed. I guess I’m gettin’ too heavy. 
Do you know I weigh a hundred and forty- 
five pounds?” 

Any potential feeling of success faded. 
Clearly it was not art that she was inter- 
ested in. The museum wall, only a few 
feet high, built to keep people off the 
grass, was the same kind of rendezvous that 
outside the public library was in my day. 
I could see Gloria Lee surrounded by a 
crowd of doubtful juveniles egging her on. 

She laughed and scratched her head. It 
was strange, that half-embarrassed little 
gesture of hers. She was always scratching 
her head. 

“A hundred and forty-five! Isn’t that aw- 
ful? My dad said he was goin’ to take a 
knife and cut off a big hunk here.” She 
slapped herself on the rear and laughed. 
“Guess I'd better get goin’. There’s the bell 
now.” 

Well, things went on this way until about 
the middle of the semester. Then one day 
another teacher walked into my second- 
hour class and said she would take over. 
The principal wanted to see me in his 
office. 

Two women and a girl were sitting in 
front of his desk. One woman wore a fur 
coat and was dressed with considerable 
care. The other woman wore runover, black 
oxfords crusted with mud. Her gray-green 
jersey dress was faded under a cheap brown 
tweed coat. At the back of her neck you 
could see the mark where the coat had 
hung on a nail. Gloria Lee was sitting be- 
tween them. 


There was complete silence as I walked 
in. I remember my right shoe squeaked a 
little. Gloria Lee refused to look at me, but 
I knew by the way she kept drawing little 
triangles on her notebook cover that she 
knew I was there. The woman in the fur 
coat crossed and recrossed her knees. The 
woman in the faded tweed coat sat with 
her eyes half closed. 

The principal sighed. I knew then that 
something was pretty much wrong. He 
hates those scenes as much as any of us, but 
of course it is his job to settle things that 
come up. And I will say this for him. He 
does a good job of it. Somehow he manages 
to make everyone feel that justice is being 
done, and that he bears no one any malice 
and that he will hold no grudge. That is a 
remarkable trait. As you know, few princi- 
pals have it. 

He sighed again and turned to me. 

“You know Gloria Lee?” 

I nodded. He went on. 

“Several months ago Gloria Lee stayed 
with Mrs. Sewell’s baby while she and her 
husband went to the movies one night.” 

The woman in the fur coat nodded 
nervously. 

“The next day Mrs. Sewell discovered 
that her watch had disappeared. This 
morning she happened to be riding on the 
bus. Gloria Lee was sitting in front of her. 
Mrs. Sewell thinks that she was wearing her 
watch.” 

He picked up the tiny watch with its 
black cord bracelet. 

“You're sure this is yours, Mrs. Sewell?” 

Gloria Lee stopped drawing triangles on 
the cover of her notebook. 

“No, it isn’t. My boy friend gave me 
that.” 

The woman in the old tweed coat said 
nothing. She sat as though she were in a 
daze. Once in awhile she closed her eyes. 
One could not blame her, I thought, for 
trying to shut out this terrible accusation. 

Mrs. Sewell leaned forward nervously. 
She turned to the girl. 
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“Gloria Lee, you know it’s mine. You 
know you took it from behind that vase in 
the dining room. You know you did.” 

Then she turned back to the principal. 

“And when I think that it was just an ac- 
cident that I saw it.” She turned to the girl. 
“You know, Gloria Lee, if you hadn’t put 
your hand up this morning on the bus to 
scratch your head, I'd never have seen it.” 

The woman in the old tweed coat was the 
girl’s mother. When questioned, she said 
she knew that Gloria Lee had the watch, 
but that she did not know where it came 
from. The girl had earned her own money 
for several years. She bought her own 
clothes and everything, and if a girl could 
do that at her age nobody should ask her 
too many questions. That was the extent of 
her concern. She listed a little as she sat in 
the chair and dismissed the case by closing 
her eyes. The principal suddenly got up 
and opened a window. It was a cool, sharp 
morning. The fresh air made me shiver. 

Gloria Lee looked first at her mother, 
then at the principal. She met his eye 
steadily. 

“My boy friend gave me that watch. I 
don’t care what Mrs. Sewell says.” 

After a half hour, though, she got so 
tangled up in her story about when her 
boy friend had left town that she was say- 
ing that he had left for good a month 
before the night he had come over to give 
it to her. 

Our principal is good at this kind of 
thing. He never gets angry. He just keeps 
asking innocent little questions until the 
truth finally edges its way out. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Sewell wanted only to have her watch 
back and we could keep the whole mess out 
of the juvenile court. 

After the interview was over Gloria Lee 
said nothing to her mother. Her mother 
said nothing to her. As I watched Mrs. 
Mason walk down the hall toward the out- 
side door I suddenly remembered about 
her hip injury. She did not walk too 
straight. She had trouble finding the handle 
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on the door, but there was no evidence that 
this was the result of a hip injury. 

“Your mother looks ill,” I said to Gloria 
Lee, who was standing beside me. “Do you 
think she can get home all right?” 

The girl looked at me wisely. 

“Sure,” she said, “she'll be all right when 
she gets out in the fresh air.” 

Then she followed me into the office. 
Tears began running down her face. For 
ten minutes she cried as lustily as she 
usually laughed. She tossed sheet after 
sheet of the cleansing tissue that I keep for 
just such occasions into the waste basket. 
It was the only time I ever saw her cry. 

“I wanted to give the watch back the 
next day,” she sobbed, “but I didn’t know 
how to do it.” 

But by time for her next class she felt 
almost cheerful. 

“I'll be aseein’ you!” she shouted as she 
took off to her class. 

Later that day the principal stopped by. 

“You know,” he said, “you can’t help 
liking that girl. I suppose with her back- 
ground it’s no wonder. Her mother evident- 
ly had no idea how she made or spent her 
money, and the worst of it is that she 
doesn’t care.” He shook his head sadly. “A 
kid like that certainly has to start from 
scratch.” 

Not long after that Gloria Lee breezed 
in and tossed a hastily written note on my 
desk. It looked like a recipe from home- 
making class. Then I recognized the 
nurse’s handwriting. 

“Mix equal parts of kerosene and lard,” 
it began. “Apply to the hair and head gen- 
erously. Wrap head in a towel and let stand 
for six hours.” 

I scooted the note across the desk to her. 

“Look here,” she said cheerfully. She 
pointed to scabs at the edge of her hair. 
“And you should see my sister’s little girl. 
She’s got scabs even up in her head.” 

Beginning to itch all over, I stayed a 
careful distance on the other side of the 
desk. I picked up the desk pen from its 
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holder and ran the other end across a 
particularly itchy spot over my right ear. 

“Can I stay for lunch and go home after 
I get through working tonight?” 

I shook my head. 

“You'd better go right now,” I said 
quickly. 

“Okay, I will,” she agreed cheerfully. She 
put her books down on my desk and 
opened the red purse she wore on a long 
strap over her shoulder. 

“Want a piece of gum?” she asked and 
tossed a stick out on the desk. 

Two days later she was back. The nurse 
reported that everything seemed to be 
under control. Of course there was a 
triangle low on the back of her neck that 
was virgin soil—soil anyway—but there was 
no evidence of anything alarming. The 
nurse mentioned the fact when I was talk- 
ing to her that Gloria Lee’s family had to 
carry all their water about a block uphill. 

But alas, several days later the nurse had 
to send Gloria Lee home again. This time 
she told the girl that unless she followed 
instructions she could not come back. Be- 
fore she had not done what the nurse told 
her to but had used some “old medicine” of 
her fathers. 

Gloria Lee came back the next week 
several times, but she could not pass inspec- 
tion. Once she dropped in just to say 
“hello.” She was on her way to take care 
of some children—some friends of her 
mother’s, she explained, over on Dewey 
Avenue. 

Then one day when I came in from 
teaching my classes there was a telephone 
number on my desk. It was Gloria Lee. She 
was as cheerful as ever. 

“I guess I can’t come back to school this 
year. The nurse won't let me in, and I 
can’t seem to get rid of—oh well, I just get 
so tired of sitting around with a towel 
around my head. 

“And do you know what happened to me 
yesterday? I was out ridin’ a bicycle with 
my sister’s kids and fell off and cut my knee 
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on a rock. It’s so sore I can’t hardly walk 
today. 

“Well,” she concluded, “the kids are 
callin’ me outside. I just wanted you to 
know I hadn’t forgotten about school. I'll 
be aseein’ you!” 

That was the last I had heard of her 
until I stopped in at the drugstore five or 
six years later after a mystery story. 

The proprietor’s wife had finished count- 
ing her money and came over to wait on 
me. 

“Find one?” she asked. She scratched her 
head vigorously with her pencil as we stood 
there. Her hair looked very thick. I selected 
a book and gave her a dollar bill. 

“You have a new girl?” I inquired. That 
drugstore is a little out of the way. It had 
been some time since I had been there. 

“Well, yes, she’s been here only about 
ten days.” She lowered her voice and be- 
came more confidential. “She's a little loud 
and pretty sloppy, but it’s so hard to get 
help these days. I do hope she'll stay. My 
husband and I are both just about worn 
out. 

“I guess this girl’s never had much. She 
has told me a little about where they live. 
On bad days she has to walk in the mud for 
four blocks to the busline. I guess her 
mother broke her hip last year and hasn't 
been able to work—or even to walk. Gloria 
Lee is a goodnatured girl. The last one we 
had was neat as a pin but she had such a 
vile disposition we couldn't live with her. 
I don’t think this girl’s got too many 
brains, but as my husband says, what can 
you expect when people start from scratch 
—no background or anything.” 

The proprietor had come up from the 
basement. He was wiping his bald head 
with a white handkerchief. It shone under 
the lights. The taxi driver was holding the 
front door open and telling Gloria Lee to 
hurry. I started to go up to speak to her, 
but just then she picked up her purse, 
opened the freezing cabinet and took out 
a quart of ice cream. She slipped it into a 
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sack and held it on the off side as she 
hurried out. When she was almost out the 
door, she turned and called cheerfully. 

“I’m aleavin’ now. Be-a-seein’ you!” 

“Goodnight,” the man and woman said 
simultaneously. The woman waited until 
the door was shut. 

“Did you see—?” she asked her husband. 

The proprietor shrugged his shoulders. 

“What's a quart of ice cream?” he said. 
“We've got to have somebody. At least she 
has a good disposition.” 

He turned to me as though he needed to 
make some explanation. 

“You know,” he said, “we used to require 
references, but now we just take anybody 
who comes. I don’t want to know anything 
about them!” 
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“Was there anything else?” the woman 
asked, apparently eager to change the sub. 
ject. She was scratching her head again 
with that long, yellow pencil. 

“Well, I—.” She interrupted me. 

“I’m so sorry. Here is your change.” 

The proprietor was turning off the lights 
at the back of the store. The woman was 
looking at the clock speculatively. I just 
started to open my mouth when I heard 
the old streetcar clanging up the hill. 

Outside, I could see the yellow cyclops 
grinding its way to a stop. The traffic light 
on the corner winked red. I hesitated, 
Should I go back? Just then all the lights 
in the store went out. Some day soon | 
would, I promised myself, as I climbed the 
steps of the Sixtieth Avenue streetcar. 


Violations of Ethical Standards 


Analysis of 500 specific cases of acts detrimental to 
individual schools, teachers, children, communities, 
and the teaching profession in general, has been 
used to develop a listing of violations of ethical 
standards in the order of frequency reported below. 
In looking at these, do not forget the splendid and 
conscientious work of thousands of teachers. In this 
analysis, teachers are taking a realistic view of their 
own failings, a procedure in itself a credit to the 
profession. All the evidence in these cases was pre- 
sented by teachers. We state the findings positively, 
as rules of conduct. 

1. Refrain from making disparaging remarks or 
harping criticism of others on the staff. 

2. Avoid favoritism. 

3. Carefully observe contractural responsibility. 

4. Be a wholehearted member of the educational 
organizations of your school, community, and nation. 

5. Do not criticize students to other students, other 
teachers, or in the community. 

6. Be loyal to your school system, to the com- 
munity in which you live, and to your profession. 

7. Do not be late to school, do not leave early, and 
come to meetings on time. 

8. Observe the highest morality with both students 
and teachers. 

g. Do not go over the head of your principal or 
superintendent to the school board. 


10. Do not try to undermine a fellow teacher or a 
superior. 

11. Intemperance in the use of liquor is a fatal 
mistake. 

12. Principals should support the decisions of all 
teachers to the best of their ability. 

1g. Salary undercutting is unethical. 

14. School personnel profiting from book adop- 
tions, or receiving “kickbacks” from supply concerns 
commit an unethical act. 

15. Do not smoke on school premises. 

16. School boards and _ superintendents who 
“tinker” with contracts and salary schedules lay 
themselves open to serious criticism. 

17- Do not use the school for personal political, 
religious, or antireligious propaganda of any kind. 

18. Principals or superintendents should not make 
false recommendations. 

19. Poorly kept financial records lead to suspicion. 

20. The forming of cliques among teachers leads 
to poor school morale. 

21. Teachers rightly resent “stool pigeons.” 

22. Superintendents who seek the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries while asking for raises or not taking 
proportional cuts arouse righteous indignation. 

23. Carelessness in dress and personal appearance 
is ethically unsound.—Joun H. Jessur in The Phi 
Delta Kappan. 





MUSIC PROJECTS 


Hold Junior-High Pupils’ Interest 


By JOHN MacDONALD 


VERY MUSIC TEACHER in junior high 
E, school has, at one time or another, 
discovered that the music program, en- 
riched as it may be, is inadequate to satisfy 
many adolescents. A different approach to 
music, one which is more than singing with 
syllables and listening to recordings, must 
be offered in order to hold the interest of 
boys and girls. 

As Paul H. Hanus? says, “Without inter- 
est (school) subjects can have only a moder- 
ate educational value.” Therefore, it be- 
comes the obligation of the music teacher 
to provide a powerful incentive which will 
create this interest and aid in meeting the 
adolescent needs of acquiring mental rich- 
ness and happiness in life. 

A plan was inaugurated last year in the 
Glens Falls Junior High School to supple- 
ment the general music program by having 
each pupil responsible for one project each 
semester. 

The seventh grade began the year by 
making model instruments. These instru- 
ments were planned by the pupils and 
were of a great assortment. Many styles, 
shapes, and sizes of drums appeared, as well 
as many unorthodox models of string in- 
struments, harps, xylophones, bamboo 
flutes, cymbals, and on to a most elaborate 
model of a pipe-organ console. 

Many of the larger drums were made 
from nail kegs, which were sanded down 
and varnished. In cases where real hide 
skins could not be obtained for the heads, 
automobile inner tubes served the purpose, 
although it was impossible to get the de- 
sired tension from rubber. Several of the 
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string instruments were made from cigar 
boxes and had from one to six strings. The 
children were encouraged, wherever possi- 
ble, to make instruments that could 
actually be played, and a great number of 
the children were interested enough to 
learn to play little tunes on them. 

Most of the work was done by the chil- 
dren at home, with frequent consultation 
periods in school. The manual-arts depart- 
ment cooperated by assisting the children 
during free periods, before and after school, 
to put finishing touches on the various in- 
struments. 

During the second semester the seventh 
graders began a study of the symphony 
orchestra and all its instruments. Note- 
books were made and instrument cut-out 
booklets were purchased at a nominal cost 
by each student, giving him material which 
helped to make his project more realistic. 
The notebooks contained all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, segregated by choirs, 
a list of outstanding symphony orchestras 
and their conductors, seating charts of the 
orchestra, lists of instruments not found in 
the symphony, lists of world-famous sym- 
phonic music, and pictures collected by the 
children individually from newspapers and 
magazines. Each student was encouraged 
to correlate his project with his work in the 
art class and prepare an elaborate cover 
design. Many ideas evolved in this project 
that would be worthy of the attention of 
book publishers. Herein they would find 
simple cover designs which would appeal 
to young people. 

In the eighth grade the projects assume 
a more intellectual level. The pupils are 
required to do research work in the library. 
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Time is provided occasionally during music 
periods, when the work can be directed by 
the music teacher. The first project in the 
eighth grade is the study of twenty-five com- 
posers. Again notebooks are planned and 
the materials accumulated. Pictures of the 
composers were obtained in sheet form for 
about eight cents each, and such data as 
where and when each composer was born 
and died were collected. This together with 
some interesting facts about their lives and 
mention of a few of their best known com- 
positions completed this study. 

It was found that many students did not 
stop with the twenty-five composers but 
went on to do thirty and in some cases 
forty, once they discovered the fascination 
of reading biographies. Elaborate cover de- 
signs were again encouraged, and the spirit 
of competition brought forth many novel 
and original ideas. 

During the second semester the eighth 
grade pupils study American folk songs and 
culminate the study by making large musi- 
cal maps of the United States on which 
they locate songs and composers geographi- 
cally. Some research is required to find 
historical data on the various songs and 
their composers. The children have a 
keener interest in the songs after learning 
some of the facts about them, and a chance 
for creative art work is offered to those stu- 
dents so inclined when the maps are 
illustrated. 

The day the projects are finished and 
due at school is a great day. The music 
room takes on the appearance of a museum, 
with elaborate displays, so each child has a 
chance to study the projects and compare 
his own efforts with those of his classmates. 
The interest of the parents has been abun- 
dant inasmuch as many of them undoubt- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Many junior-high-school pupils take 
a dim view of music. Even an enriched 
general music program, says Mr. Mac- 
Donald, is inadequate and does not 
awaken such pupils to the joys of 
music. The problem was attacked in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Junior High School 
by a supplementary project plan. Each 
pupil was required to undertake one 
music project each semester. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who teaches music in the 
school, reports that the plan is popular 
among the pupils and that it is getting 
results. 





edly had some part in the creations. 

What have been the results of this work? 
Many students have had an awakening to 
the joys brought about by music. Many 
boys who have thought of music as some- 
thing for girls have discovered that most of 
the great composers are men, that many of 
the great symphony players are men, and 
that this music business is after all a man’s 
world. 

It would probably be next to impossible 
to measure this result, but from experience 
it has been found that the students most 
reticent about music have become inspired, 
and those students who have a natural love 
for music have acquired more knowledge 
and consequently greater joy from music. 

Music plays such a profound part in our 
everyday lives that it is to the teacher's ad- 
vantage to see his pupils become more 
music conscious, with the music period one 
to which pupils look forward. Music should 
be one of the day’s highlights for every 


pupil. 


Because lip service to democratic administration has become de rigueur in school circles 
it is not enough to ask whether this or that administration believes the school should be 
operated along democratic lines; it is necessary to look for certain evidences of such prac- 
tices.—JAMeEs I. STEWART in The Phoenix (Phoenix, Ariz., Secondary Schools). 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


MARRIAGE: A 50-year-old ban of married 
women teachers by the Board of Education of 
St. Louis, Mo., was “knocked out” by a Missouri 
Supreme Court decision in December 1947, reports 
School and Community (Missouri education journal). 
Heretofore, marriage meant dismissal for women 
teachers in St. Louis. In behalf of two women 
teachers thus fired in 1941, a group of citizens 
brought a test suit against the board. The St. Louis 
Circuit Court upheld the board. In reversing that 
court’s decision, the Missouri Supreme Court termed 
the board’s rule “unreasonable and arbitrary.” 


COURT ORDER: In January, the U. S. Supreme 
Court handed down a “history-making decision,” 
according to the New York Post, that in effect 
ordered the University of Oklahoma to admit Ada 
Lois Sipuel, a young Negro woman, to its law 
school—or else to make available immediately a 
law college for Negroes of the State. 

Miss Sipuel applied for admission two years ago, 
after being graduated with honors from Langston 
College, the State’s only college for Negroes, which 
does not have a law school. The University rejected 
her application, as the State has a segregation law. 
The lower courts upheld the University. 

When the case reached the Supreme Court, that 
body acted with “unprecedented speed.” Its de- 
dsion was handed down within 96 hours instead 
of the customary month or two. The ruling went 
beyond previous Supreme Court decisions which 
held that states must provide equal educational 
facilities for Negroes and whites, by declaring that 
such equal facilities must be provided at the same 
time that they are available to white students. 

Southern states “have in effect evaded” earlier 
rulings by declaring their “intention” of providing 
equal facilities. 

The Court specifically avoided ruling on the ques- 
tion of segregation of Negro and white students, a 
matter which might upset the public-school sys- 
tems of the Southern states. But, says the Post, 
the question of segregation may have to be an- 
swered in a Texas case now pending. 


PROTEST: “A long smouldering fight between 
religious groups over separation of church and 
state” is out in the open, reports the New York 
Post, following the formation of an organization 
called Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. Disavowing 


“anti-Catholic animus,” the organization will fight 
expenditure of public funds for church schools. 
Founders include Bishop G. Bromley Oxman of the 
Methodist Church and Dr. John A. Mackay of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Directing its fire mainly at Catholic groups, the 
organization listed 8 immediate aims, which in- 
clude: repeal of laws which sanction aid to church 
schools from public-school treasuries; defeat of 
proposals to allot any portion of federal appropria- 
tions for education to church schools; enlighten- 
ment of public opinion; and pursuance of a course 
“that cannot be justly characterized as anti- 
Catholic.” The group plans to seek $100,000 for a 
campaign to make Congress “reaffirm” the Ameri- 
can principle of church-state separation, and to 
demand recall of the President’s Ambassador to the 
Vatican, which gives the Catholic Church “a posi- 
tion of special privilege in relation to the state.” 
The organization also accused the religious body 
of obtaining special legislation aiding Catholic 
schools from the legislatures of several states, and 
of holding up federal aid to education until 
parochial schools are guaranteed “several hundred 
million dollars” under the bill. 

Promptly the new group was “under heavy fire 
from the Knights of Columbus,” Catholic organiza- 
tion, reports the Post. K. of C. Supreme Knight, John 
E. Swift, charged that the Protestant group was “in- 
tent upon stirring up religious bigotry.” Mr. Swift 
denied that the Catholic Church was preventing 
federal aid to education, and asserted that the am- 
bassadorship to the Vatican was a profitable arrange- 
ment for the U. S. 


TEST MERGER: Merging the testing activities of 
3 leading non-profit agencies, Educational Testing 
Service was organized in December 1947, with Dr. 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
as chairman of the board. Through this pooling of 
resources, the Service plans to develop more effective 
examinations from the first grade to graduate 
school, and better intelligence and aptitude tests. 
Intensive research in new testing methods will be 
conducted. 

The units of the American Council on Educa- 
tion included in the merger are the Cooperative 
Test Service, the National Teacher Examination, 
and the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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EDITORIAL —< 


The Child Labor Situation: Facts 
for High-School People 


HE CHILD LABOR problem today is pri- 

marily a problem of children between 
14 and 17 who go to work instead of to 
school. The steady trends toward decreased 
employment and increased high-school en- 
rolment that took place between 1920 and 
1940 were sharply reversed during the war 
years, when the employment figures re- 
turned to the 1920 level—and even exceeded 
it—and the high-school enrolment figures 
fell to the 1930 level. Today the child- 
employment figures are still more than 
twice as high as they were in 1940 and high- 
school enrolments are lower by 1,000,000 
children. 

These current figures serve to highlight 
the basic problem of how to reach the edu- 
cational goal, now considered desirable, of 
at least a full high-school education for 
every boy and girl who is capable of profit- 
ing from it. Even in the record year of 
1940, nearly go per cent of the children in 
the 14- to 17-year-old age group were not 
enrolled in school. In 1944 the out-of-school 
group had increased to nearly 40 per cent 
and today it is still more than go per cent. 

Attack on this basic problem is a “must” 
for the immediate future, since it is obvious 
that if 30 per cent of our children continue 
to leave school every year with an eighth-, 
ninth-, or tenth-grade education—or less in 
many cases—the country will find itself 
handicapped in peace as it did in war by a 
large group of citizens poorly equipped for 
meeting their adult responsibilities. 

There are two lines of attack—legislative 
and educational—both of which are essen- 
tial for success and both of which call for 
informed action by educators. On the legis- 


lative front, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and counselors need to have 
thorough knowledge of the loopholes in the 
child-labor and compulsory-education laws 
of their states which allow children to leave 
school to go to work. All states now have 
a minimum compulsory school age of 16 
years on their statute books, but only 16 
states support this standard with a child. 
labor law prohibiting employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age during school 
hours. 

Also a 16-year compulsory attendance 
law becomes something of a farce when 
exemptions in the law permit children 
under 16 to leave school if they “are 14 and 
legally employed,” or “have completed the 
8th grade,” or “have completed the highest 
grade available,” or “have been excused 
from further attendance by the local school 
superintendent,” or “have been excused to 
help support the family.” Exemptions like 
these abound in the states which have 14 
year employment laws and some of them 
are still to be found in the states with a 
16-year standard for employment during 
school hours. Only 13 of the 48 states have 
removed all exemptions of this kind from 
their compulsory education laws. 

Adequate laws and adequate enforce- 
ment of laws constitute the necessary legal 
approach, if school attendance is to replace 
employment for children under 16, and the 
support of the schools is needed in efforts 
to strengthen the laws, since it is the schools 
which know—or should know—how many 
students they lose each year through the 
legal loopholes and poor enforcement. 

The educational attack, however, is fully 
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as important as the legislative attack in 
keeping children in school. The largest 
group of school leavers are those who have 
reached their sixteenth birthday and who 
can be held in school beyond that point 
only by programs which challenge their 
interest. There is also a group under 16 in 
almost every school who give clear evidence 
of maladjustment and for whom employ- 
ment is considered by principal, teacher, 
social worker, or counselor, to be the only 
solution. This group could actually be re- 
duced to a very small number if programs 
were developed to meet their needs. 

It states where the release of children 
under 16 “who are unable to profit from 
further education” is carefully controlled, 
the number released after thorough study 
is very limited. This does not mean that 
the problems of those who are not released 
are solved in these states, but they could 
be solved if the school provided skilled 
counseling services which would get to the 
bottom of the students’ problems, and de- 
veloped programs adapted to their needs. 

Schools which have analyzed the records 
of their school leavers have found, often to 
their surprise, that the large majority are 
of average mental ability and could profit 
from further education. Experiments with 
combined work-study and other forms of 
adjusted programs conducted by some 
school systems have demonstrated that 
many students can make a good adjustment 
in a school curriculum which has a closer 
relation to “real life’ than the standard 
high-school curriculum provides. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
has given increasing attention in recent 
years to this fundamental problem of how 
to reduce school leaving so that the num- 
ber of inadequately prepared young people 
who go to work each year will be reduced. 
The Committee made a detailed field 
study of the best of the combined work- 
study programs, developed by high schools 
during the war, to determine the educa- 
tional values of these programs for students 
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who want and need a close-to-real-life 
high-school curriculum and to determine 
the organization, counseling, placement, 
and supervision requirements for such pro- 
grams if they are to have genuine educa- 
tional value. 

The study, published in 1946, showed 
definite educational value and holding 
power in work experience programs when 
they are organized with sufficient care to 
serve the needs of an individual at a par- 
ticular stage in his development. 

As a result of that study, the National 
Child Labor Committee was asked by 
school officials in several cities to under- 
take a study of students who had dropped 
out to determine the real reasons for school 
leaving and the ways in which schools may 
become more successful in holding their 
students. It is hoped that the findings of the 
study will provide the basis for definite 
recommendations that will be useful to 
schools in their efforts to keep young people 
in school. 

The U. S.. Office of Education has recent- 
ly gone into action on this pressing prob- 
lem of revising secondary education to pro- 
vide the kind of education which will hold 
students in high school by meeting the 
needs of the large majority, namely, those 
who are going to work and not to college 
when they finish high school. A Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth has been appointed by Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker of the U. S. 
Office of Education for a three-year period 
to “advise the nation’s high schools on gear- 
ing their courses to meet the needs of the 
times.” The Commission envisages a drasti- 
cally changed closer-to-real-life high school 
curriculum and has stated that the test of 
the revamped program would be the “hold- 
ing power” of the schools over youth. 

FLORENCE TAYLOR 
Assistant Secretary in Charge 
of Research 
National Child Labor Committee 
New York, N. Y. 








= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
Salary When School Is Closed 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


Unless school is closed by an act of God or of 
a public enemy, or by a law operating as the direct 
and sole cause for closing the school, a teacher has 
a right to his salary for any period during which 
a school is temporarily closed. 

A board may, of course, make a contract with 
teachers not on tenure to forfeit salary when the 
school is closed. If, however, a contract provides 
that a teacher is to be paid only for the time 
actually occupied in school, the teacher is entitled 
to salary even while the school is temporarily 
closed, since such contracts are merely intended 
to prevent payment during vacations and absences. 

An epidemic is not considered an act of God, 
which would cause the teacher to forfeit his salary. 
The board must pay salaries while the school is 
closed because of an epidemic. However, if a health 
officer acting independently of the board closes the 
school, this is an indiction of the law, and the 
teachers are not entitled to salary during the 
period the school is closed. 

A mere recommendation to a board of education 
by a health officer that school should be closed 
during an epidemic—such as smallpox—does not re- 
lieve the board of paying teachers’ salaries if the 
board closes the school and the teachers are ready 
and willing to teach. 

If a schoolhouse is destroyed by fire, or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use, a teacher must be paid his 
salary during the time the school is closed, unless 
his contract provides for a reduction in salary if such 
destruction occurs. 

A teacher is always entitled to salary when he is 
prevented from performing his contract by the 
school authorities. Included are such acts as sus- 
pending school, failing to provide a place or school 
where the teacher can teach, shortening the school 
term, even closing school because of lack of funds. 
However, in some states, if all school funds are 
exhausted the teachers cannot collect salary for the 
period that the school was closed, since the board 
would have no power to use money for salaries. 
But if the board has failed to collect funds which 
were due, and consequently closes the school because 
of the lack of funds, the teachers may collect full 
salary. 

See cases of Ann Cas 1914D, 6 ALR 742,17 ALR 
1224, 21 ALR 741, 50 ALR 371 LRA (NS) 514. 


Tight Squeeze 


A teacher was granted a leave of absence which 
ended on his 55th birthday, on which day his 
resignation was effective and was accepted by the 
board of education. He had resigned with the 
expectation that he would receive a retirement an- 
nuity. 

The question for determination was whether the 
teacher was in the employ of the board on his 
55th birthday. If he was, he had completed 35 years 
of service; if he was not, he lacked the required 
time. He had been granted a leave of absence and 
his resignation had been accepted to take effect 
as of the end of his 35 years of service. 

The court held that there was no misunderstand. 
ing, that the teacher was in the employ of the 
board until his resignation was effective, not to the 
date when it was accepted. 

This case is similar to another in which a 
mother requested a board of education to admit 
her child to kindergarten. The child had been 
born three minutes after midnight. If he had been 
born before midnight, he would have been five 
years old and thus entitled to enter the kinder 
garten. 

No, said the board, the child had to wait until 
another school year began, thus ignoring the fact 
that legally it is twelve o'clock until the clock 
strikes one. The mother’s reply was: 

“If the doctor hadn’t been so slow he [the child) 
could have been born in time to go to school this 
year.” Minutes count even when one is being 
born. 

See Bartlett v. Duluth Teachers Retirement Fund 
Association. 28 N.W. (2d) 740, Aug. 22, 1947. 


Pension System Case 


Louisiana passed a pension law which provided 
for disability payments to any teacher who was then 
totally and permanently incapacitated for teaching 
service—or who became so while in active service 
in the public schools—because of physical or mental 
disability. 

The disabled teacher received from the Retire 
ment Fund less than the law provided for. His 
acceptance of this amount did not excuse the Re 
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tirement Fund from paying the balance due. Ac- 
cepting an amount less than that provided for by 
law does not cancel a debt. 

The teacher brought action to have his status 
correctly recognized by the trustees of the Fund 
and to compel them to pay him the difference 
between the amount he was entitled to receive and 
the amount actually paid him, and also to compel 
payment at the proper rate during each year there- 
after. 

The Retirement Fund stated that paying the 
daim might jeopardize the interests of other teach- 
ers who might become eligible. This of course was 
an insincere and absurd claim. It is one too fre- 
quently used to avoid proper payments. The court 
soon disposed of it on the grounds that the state 
legislature provided the funds to keep the system 
sound. 

The court ordered the Retirement system to pay 
the teacher the balance due him, and to make fu- 
ture payments accordingly. 

See State v. Board of Trustees of Teacher Re- 
tirement System, 29 So. (2d) 488 (1947). 


What a Tenure Law! 


In Montana a so-called Teacher Tenure Law pro- 
vides that after three years of teaching service, the 
teacher must be considered a candidate for reelec- 
tion for another year by May 1. If reelected, the 
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teacher must accept the position within twenty days 
after notice of reelection. 

The teacher has no permanent contract such as is 
found in the better types of tenure laws in other 
states. At any time a teacher may be dismissed be- 
fore May 1 of any year, regardless of the length 
of his service and without stated reasons. 

This is no tenure law and is an absurd legisla- 
tive enactment. It is refreshing, however, to have 
the court in this case say: “If this is a harsh rule 
the fault lies with the legislature. If it is un- 
American, then it is time that Montana bring its 
school laws in line with the American system.” 

The Chief Justice of the court dissented to the 
holding of the majority, and wrote that according 
to his point of view the law in Montana provided 
a continuing contract which did not expire at the 
end of each year, and that such a contract did 
not require renewal. 

The Chief Justice's dissenting statement seems 
to set forth the only logical, sane reason for having 
a tenure law in Montana, and indicates that not 
the legislature—but the majority of the court—was 
at fault in interpreting the reasons and purposes 
of a tenure law. 

Tenure can mean only one thing—right of em- 
ployment and dismissal only for proved causes pro- 
vided for in a tenure law. Otherwise the law is 
absurd. 

See Eastman v. School District, 180 Pac. (2d) 472. 


District Meeting: Babble, Trample, Escape! 


Teachers are funny people, aren't we? Not funny 
ha-ha, but funny-queer. We solicit our superintend- 
ent and prod our principal until plans are made 
for going to the district meeting. If our school is 
not closed, we complain a bit and scour the com- 
munity for a substitute. If our school is closed, we 
rush around, getting ready for the trip. We arrive 
at the town and at the building where the meeting 
is to be held. What happens next? 

We look at our watches. It’s five minutes until 
time for the program to begin; so we shake hands 
with a dozen or more people, start exchanging 
amusing stories, and linger and loiter until the 
program has started. Then some of us make a bee- 
line down the aisle to an empty seat while the 
speaker is seeking to “win his audience.” Others, 
“like a tree that’s planted by the waters,” are im- 
movable. They crowd the back ten rows, and the 
overflow floods the space in the rear of the 


auditorium, where waves of conversation burst the 
silence engendered by the faithful who have come 
to hear. Those who remain in the lobby drown 
out the words of the speaker even though they 
are amplified. The ushers close the doors and we 
fuss and fume because we are “missing the meeting.” 

After about thirty minutes we are all inside. 
Quiet reigns—for five or six minutes. We look at 
our programs. We look at our watches again. We 
remember appointments elsewhere. And here we go. 
The ushers again become active. Every paragraph 
of the address is punctuated by darts and dashes 
for the exits. The announcements from the stage 
are annulled by the chaos going on under the 
balcony. 

The meeting adjourns and we go home happy. 
Teachers are funny people, aren't we? Perhaps 
we are funny—ha! ha!—Editorial in North Caro- 
lina Education. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Education and World Tragedy, by Howarp 
Mumrorp Jones. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Harvard University Press, 1946. viii + 178 
pages, $2.50. 

Although it is contrary to the policy of this de- 
partment on two counts—viz., not to review books 
unless they are intended primarily for secondary- 
school pupils, teachers, or administrators, and not 
to review books published more than a year before 
—we feel that Education and World Tragedy is 
such an important book that policy must not 
stand in the way of our reviewing it. 

In Education and World Tragedy, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones points out: 

“Since 1896 the earth has scarcely known a year 
without warfare. . . . During the first thirty years 
of the present century, according to Quincy Wright's 
authorative study of war, European powers alone 
fought seventy-four wars, which lasted a total of 
297 years. .. . one has to go back to the twelfth 
century to find a comparable record.” (p. §) 

“Out of every thousand Europeans alive in the 
twelfth century it is thought that two died as battle 


casualties; in the first twenty-five years of the 
twentieth century, 54 out of every thousand so died, 
an increase of 1700 per cent.” (p. 7) 

“In the first three decades of the present century 
we have therefore killed 3314 per cent more human 
beings than were killed in the previous 800 years. 
But these figures do not include the other five 
continents and they take us only to the rise of Hit- 
ler [italics mine].” (p. 7) 

“Modern warfare is increasingly a function of 
education, and education is increasingly dominated 
by war.” (p. 15) 

“World War II, in sum . . . simply broadened and 
extended the relation between war and education 
worked out some thirty years ago. . . . it surprised 
nobody to find the laboratories of great universi- 
ties surrounded by armed guards and inaccessible 
even to officers of the institution which owned 
them.” (p. 26) 

“This nationalism, which has rallied religion, 
culture, technology, and science itself to its sup- 
port, now includes education—it is a necessary part 
of something called self-defense.” (p. 30) 
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Notable grouping of fifteen 
Public Affairs Pamphlets on today’s 


major health questions .. . 


cancer heart diseases rheumatic fever 
mental health __ epilepsy blindness 
diabetes safety problems 


Order your copies of the Public Affairs Pamphlets on health—fifteen important 
titles. These pamphlets are especially useful to give to pupils in your classrooms. 
Easy to read, prepared to stimulate discussion and further study and citizenship 
activity. Single copies cost 20 cents, special quantity rates for ten or more pam- 
phlets. 
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Council. 


oset 
. 126 Rheumatic Fever—Childhood’s by Herbert Yahraes 
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by Herbert Yahraes » Have We Food Enough for All? 


we by F. F. Hill and F. A. Harper 
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by Herbert Yahraes peace. 


. Vitamins for Health 
. 120 Toward Mental Health by Henry Borsook and William 
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aS, CS Sees, > Facing the Facts About Cancer 
. 118 Alcoholism Is a Sickness by Dallas Johnson 
by Herbert Yahraes What you should know about cancer. 
How to help thousands of men and ‘ This Problem of Food 
women. by Jennie I. Rowntree 
. 106 Straight Talk for Disabled Veterans What should we eat, and why? 
by Edna Yost, with Dr. Lillian M. . Who Can Afford Health? 
Gilbreth by Beulah Amidon 
Ways to build normal lives. Is good health too costly? 


Order now for use this spring ... and next fall. 
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“Face to face with the spectre of war, with tech- 
nology controlled by war, and with an intense and 
irrational nationalism which, as in the case of the 
atom bomb, dreams of going to war before some 
other nation shall invent an even more terrible 
weapon—and this, in a world in which the nations 
have solemnly pledged themselves to unite for 
peace—what have American schoolmen to offer 
for the guidance of mankind?” (p. 35) 

“Moreover, the developments of the last twelve 
months in the United States alone are not con- 
ducive to optimism. . . . Hope for genuine inter- 
cultural understanding between Russia and nations 
of the west grow more and more dim as old line 
statesmen resume the futile game of power politics.” 
(p- 40) 

Thus Mr. Jones poses the problem. In seeking 
for an answer he surveys the plan of Catholic edu- 
cation, “the best books” group, the broad fields 
of western-culture advocates, and finds them all 
wanting. 

In chapter four Mr. Jones suggests that colleges 
reorganize around the following areas of program: 
1. Professional or vocational training for all. 

2. The study of the theory of science and of the 
application of scientific discoveries to our tech- 
nology. 

3. The assumptions and workings of representa- 
tive government. 
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4. The study of Russia. 

5. The study of the Orient. 

6. The study of personal relationships in modern 
society. 

He advocates this curriculum as an imperative but 
temporary plan for the next fifteen or twenty years 
while we work out a program which will give stu. 
dents a cosmopolitan democratic dynamic. Mr, 
Jones believes it is imperative because our actions 
during the next decade or two will determine 
whether our civilization will extend beyond the 
century. 

The reasons given for this program seem to the 
reviewer to be equally valid for the secondary 
school. The first 119 pages of this book should be 
read carefully by all concerned about the role of 
the secondary school in our crisis culture. 

KIMBALL WILEs 


The Teacher and His Work, by Georce 
GouLp and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. 
318 pages, $3.50. 

This book deals directly with the work of the 
teacher today. Much of the material offered is of 
necessity quite general, although many specific facts 
are included. Selected references at the end of each 
chapter afford convenient avenues for more specific 
study of the general areas presented. 

This combination of general and specific informa- 
tion serves a two-fold purpose: (1) to give an over- 
all view of such things as instructional activities, 
educational theorists, and social trends; and (2) 
to give definite data concerning such subjects as 
teacher preparation, salaries, tenure, etc. Unusually 
good analyses are made of school-society relations, 
child-teacher relations, and teacher-community re- 
lations. 

Rosert W. RICHEY 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Phi- 
losophy, by Maurice J. SHORE. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 346 
pages, $4.75. 

This is a very timely volume in that it sheds light 
upon the genesis of the present Russian situation as 
far as it is affected by their educational system. The 
book gives an excellent treatment of the Marxian 
theory of education and reveals how it has in- 
fluenced Russian education for more than a century. 
One is impressed by the scholarly manner in which 
Dr. Shore, through careful and well balanced docu- 
mentation, shows the changing pattern of educa 
tion emanating from Marxian principles. 
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One cannot help noting again, as one reads here 
the ideas of Marx, the exemplification of these 
ideas in our own educational practices. To under- 
stand Russia means to understand one of their 
important instruments of growth, their schools. The 
author gives a thorough-going description of Rus- 
sia's methods—present and proposed—for the edu- 
cation of its people. 

It is probably insignificant—yet the proofreading 
should have eliminated such errors as appear in 
the middle of page 56 and in the third paragraph 
on page 84. 

Summing up—this valuable and interesting study 
by Dr. Shore has much to add to one’s understand- 
ing of education in general, and should pave the 
way for a better understanding between the United 
States and Russia. 

Eart. R. GABLER 


Challenge of Democracy, by T. BLatcn, 
J. BAUMGARTEN, and R. J. STANLEY. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 584 pages, 
$3.20. 

Teachers of problems of American democracy 
courses will welcome this text. It promotes an un- 
derstanding of democratic ideas as applied to pres- 
ent problems, and encourages an attitude of per- 
sonal responsibility in support of the ideals and 
institutions of democracy. 

The authors have covered many major topics 
which should be included in problems of democracy 
courses in an extremely thorough fashion, by in- 
cluding the pertinent basic facts, listing the latest 
legislation, and presenting diverse opinions on con- 
troversial issues. Charts are plentiful, appropriate, 
and readily understandable. Carefully selected car- 
toons should rarely miss their targets, although a 
few more of the comic-strip variety would have 
increased the appeal of the text to -high-school 
students. 

The conversational “interludes,” which are not 
the usual stilted, artificial types, act as enrichening 
influences in dealing with such issues as the nature 
of democracy, the problem of marriage, and the 
necessity for active participation by citizens to make 
our democracy work. Teachers will appreciate the 
broad, liberal presentation of the authors, and find 
considerable use for the study aids at the end of 
each chapter. 

Like most texts in this field, Challenge of Democ- 
racy has the shortcoming of being geared primarily 
for the use of average or above-average high-school 
seniors. 

WiuiaM A. RUBINFELD 
Barringer High School 
Newark, N. J. 
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New and Timely 
High School 
Texts 








YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 
By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, sub- 
jects, classmates, and teachers, for 9th and 10th 
grade students. Comprehensive Teacher’s Manual. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school, for 11th 
and 12th grade students. Comprehensive Teacher's 
Manual. 


ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


By Augustus H. Smith. Interesting, understandable 
presentation. Practical application of principles to 
everyday problems. Consumer approach. 


CHEMISTRY FOR OUR TIMES 


By Weaver and Foster. Interest-topics sequence. Em- 
phasis on everyday life chemistry and teaching of 
principles. Recent developments. Teacher’s Manual. 


LABORATORY INTRODUCTION TO 
CHEMISTRY 


By Elbert C. Weaver. Offers 95 experiments and 51 
workbook exercises on fundamental principles. Ex- 
periments adapted to short laboratory periods. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


By Paul H. Landis. Deals with all phases of mar- 
riage and family relationships. Interesting histori- 
cal approach. 








McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK CO., 


330 West 42nd Street 


INC. 


New York 18, N.Y. 
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Improving Marking and Reporting Prac- 
tices in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, by WiLLiaM L. WRINKLE. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947. 120 
pages, $2. 

The author has approached the problem of im- 
proving marking and reporting practices in a 
unique yet natural manner. He found that the 
task was first one of formulating the goals of edu- 
cation, second, determining the realization of the 
goals, and finally, making the proper reports. 

The concept that learning was what the school 
or community causes the pupil to do rather than 
what to know was the basis of the statement of the 
goals of education as set forth in the study. How- 
ever, it is made clear that there is no one best 
reporting practice. The working philosophy of edu- 
cation as evidenced by the co-operative efforts of all 
those concerned in the work of the school (pupils, 
teachers, and parents) should shape the character of 
the records and reports. In other words, a marking 
system cannot be superimposed upon a school. Like 
education it must be the result of a creative un- 
folding from within, involving all affective factors. 

The book is a definite contribution to the litera- 
ture in the field in that it gives a method for 
attacking our educational problems and presents 
the findings of the method. Most teachers, super- 


visors, and administrators will want to own this 
book. It is well documented, suggests how faculties 
may plan co-operatively, and gives many sample 
record forms that have been constructed in the 
light of real educational outcomes. 

Eart R. GABLER 


Siempre Amigos, by JoHN M. Pirraro. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 169 
pages, $1.72. 

Siempre Amigos is the type of book that Spanish 
teachers have long been wanting. It is small, at. 
tractive in appearance, with thirty-five short chap- 
ters averaging a page and a half, each bringing 
into the spot-light some Central or South American 
country or hero. All are written in a very easy 
conversational style, with all difficult passages trans- 
lated and explained at the end of the chapter. 
There are thirty-three excellent photographs with 
explanation in English, and two maps showing the 
products of the various countries. 

Each chapter has its set of simple exercises, 
sentences to be completed, questions, verb drills, 
and finally a few short English sentences to be 
reproduced in Spanish. 

The wealth of information on the Spanish Ameri- 
cas and the general arrangement make Siempre 
Amigos a book that would be very good for out- 
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a simple approach to modern dance 


MODERN DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Techniques and Dances 


By Ruth W. Jones and Margaret DeHaan 


A New Collection of Basic Techniques and Original 
Compositions for Teaching Modern Dance in High Schools 


Presents examples of choreography worked out in classes at Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. Illustrates work in dance form, techniques for 
classwork, improvisation by students. Describes in detail different kinds of movement. Makes 
step-by-step analyses of dance compositions. Offers methods for teaching and provides a start- 
ing point for developing individual dance programs. Precedes the practical teaching material 
with a stimulating analysis of modern dance in education. 


Fully illustrated. 88 pp. Spiral bound. $1.75. 


Write for copies on approval. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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* WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 
text ever devoted to political and civie respon- 


sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


* tis a long-needed direct attack on the prob- 
lem of non-participating citizenship. 


* The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


* WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective. 

“how to do it’ book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civie 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 








1. How to Be a Good Citizen - 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 

ment ae 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 

zen 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics — ~ ~ Gime ahi 7, 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political . a a a 

Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology , = 
9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 72%" 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


for 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By Haroip T. Eaton, a.M. 
Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and pro- 
vides interesting worthwhile student ac- 
tivity instead of wholly passive reading. 
Included are two hundred objective ques- 
tions. These are new 1946 and 1947 edi- 
tions. 
Single copies: 15 cents 
Sample of one each of 7 for $1.00 
Discount on class orders 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writers ; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 
PUG sceeceeuunabesede ee $1.00 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 


Se ae Pa + BUND Scteccccsica $1.50 


Special 
Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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side reading or a very teachable text for adults or 
for students of high-school age. 
FLORENCE M. LEIGHTON 
Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Fronteras, by Doris Kinc Arjona. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1947. 480 pages, 
$2.48. 

Here is a really new book, attractive from be- 
ginning to end, simple and explicit in every detail. 
It should create and maintain a student's interest 
and increase his desire to master the language. 

The text is divided into hemispheric units and 
the cultural material is beautifully woven into the 
general theme, making its assimilation a pleasure 
rather than a bore. 

The grammar acquirement is most gradual, con. 
cise, and clear. However, few formal sentence- 
translation exercises are found, which provides an 
excellent opportunity to teachers and students alike 
to improvise. 

The text stops short of the conditional tense, 
which may be just as well in a first-year course. 

Fronteras gives evidence of a prodigious amount 
of forethought and work, and the author is to be 
congratulated on bringing something new, vivid, 
and alive into the Spanish-language field. 

James C. CARTER 
Senior High School 
Teaneck, N. J. 


——— a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 

ing, by f. B. STRATEMEYER, H. L. Fork- 
NER, M. G. McKim, and Others. N.Y.: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1947. 558 
pages, $3.75. 

This volume is unquestionably one of the most 
important contributions to the literature of edu- 
cation in the 1940's, and should become one of 
the basic points of reference in curriculum con- 
struction. Administrators and teachers who have 
been constantly crying for specific how's in edu- 
cational reconstruction will find many excellent 
and detailed reports of modern classroom practices. 
The why people will discover more than two hun- 
dred pages of extremely thought-provoking specifics 
concerning the life situations learners face, calling 
into question the whole field of memoritor philoso- 
phy and method. 

Beginning with a clear statement of today’s cur- 
riculum issues, the authors project a unified view 
of the curriculum and a democratic method of at- 
tack calculated to bring educational practices into 
functional relationships with childhood, youth, and 
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GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS 


By W. O. BLANCHARD, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review 
exercises in the form of games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful effort 
on the part of the student. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, others, cross- 
word puzzle, definition, nicknames, missing letter, etc., all having a high exercise and 
review value. 


Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 71 by 10 inches. 


Gi. A World Geographic Triangle. G31. Some American Crops and Animals. 
G2. Building Stairways of World Commodities. G32. American Raw Material Regions and Manufactur- 
G3. A Circle Tour of New World Cities. ing Centers. 
G4. Some North American Place Names of Interesting ©33. “Seeing America First." 
Geographical Origins. G34. Our Cities. 
G5. (a) Twenty States and Their Nicknames. G35. Right or Wrong in the United States. 
(b) Famous American Inventors Who Changed 636. To Whom Do We Sell? From Whom Do We Buy? 


Industry in the United States. 4 ‘ 
G6. (a) Whence Came Our State Names? G37. Our Northern Neighbors—A Map Exercise. 


(b) What Do Our State Names Mean? G38. Our Southern Neighbors—A Study of Maps. 
G?. (a) The Corn Belt States. G39. Natural Features of North America. 
(b) The Cotton Belt States. G40. Places of North America. 
G8. South America’s Commercial Position (Part I). G41. Visiting South America. 
G9. South America’s Commercial Position (Part IT). G42. Latin American Raw Materials. 
G10. Do We Need Latin America? G43. This Reminds Me of Home (South America). 
Gil. South American Cargoes. G44. Are These Correct for South America? 
Gi2. Twenty Latin American Names With Interesting G45. The Principal Countries of Europe (1938). 
Meanings. G46. Europe—Is It True? 


GiS. Som European Place Names of Geographic G47, Commodities With New World Place Names. 
— G48. Europe and the Mediterranean—Some Whys. 


G14. Places and Features of Europe. bs : 
Gis. European Names in the Shopping World. G49. oy European City-Groups and Their Surround- 


G16, Inland Waters and Coastal Features of Asia. G50. Some European Straits, Canals and the Waters 
G17. Places of Asia. They Join. 
G18. (a) Asia's Gifts to the World. : G51. North America—Yes or No? 
(b) Commodities Named After Places in Asia. G52. Whys in Asia. 
G19. A visit to the Dark Continent. G33. Asia—Is It True? 
G20. Australian Oddities. G54. Asiatic Nuts to Crack. 


G21. (a) The Hour-Glass of Leading States (US.). G55. Africa—Is It True? 
) Same of the Lene We Onn. G56. The Raw Material Continent. 


G22. The Great Lakes and Their Connecting Waters. t sa acal 
5 
G23. Our States and Their Empire Ancestor. G57. ar gy mod Se Sate A Continents 
G24 Map? Well Do You Remember the United States Gs Australia and New Zealand—Is It True? 
G25. The Worlds Forests and Their Uses. G59. & Min of Discovery: Finding Some of the 
: orld's Seas 
26. Th M Useful M 3 
G26. Co) Tie Sree Mon Untel Mine Products = coe, where the Waten Nenvow. 
(b) A Treasure Hunt. G61. Names of Interesting Places and Features of the 
G27. Some Useful Planets and Trees (World). World (Part 1). 
G28. Place Names (World). G62. Names of Interesting Places and Features of the 
G29. From Farm to Factory (U. S.). World (Part 2). 
G30. American Industries That Need Each Other. Q63. Some Questions on the Oceans. 
Prices, complete set of 63 different Games and Tests, $1.05 postpaid. 
Envelope of 50 of one kind, 52 cents, postage extra. 
Answers furnished with all orders. 
° + ° 
McKinley Publishing Co. 


809-811 North 19th Streeet Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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The proof of the 
heriodical is in 
the perusal... 


And the proof of the perusal is in the re- 
newals. The Journal of Education has an en- 
viably high percentage of subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions year after year after year. 
Almost the only cancellations come from per- 
sons who write us they are retiring from the 
profession and are therefore obliged to abandon 
what has been a lifelong source of help and 


inspiration. 


If you are curious to know the reasons for 
this remarkable loyalty, we invite you to try 
the Journal of Education for a few months and 
discover the answer for yourself. You may not 
like it. Or you may like it a lot. At least you 
will be able to decide between sneering and 
cheering. 


Here is an acquaintance offer in which we 
as publishers take half the risk at once, and all 
the risk if in the end you are disgruntled and 


want your money back: 
The next six issues for only one dollar. 


Columbus didn’t have a dollar either. But 
he managed. We don't say you will find a New 
World, but possibly New Light on that Old 
and often baffling World of the classroom and 
school. 


So persuade Queen Isabella to spare you a 
dollar's worth of the family gems and Bon 
Voyage. 


Point the helm to 


The Journal of Education 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., U.S.A. 
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adult needs and social imperatives. Basically the 
book is a comprehensive attempt to develop , 
reasoned theory of curriculum for a democratic 
society in which the organismic nature of child 
growth is central. 

The four tests which the authors believe , 
functional curriculum must meet are: (1) Are the 
life situations of the learner central in the cur. 
riculum? (2) Do the administration and school or. 
ganization contribute to maximum growth? (3) Are 
school-community relations developed in the best 
interests of the learners? (4) Do children and youth 
put democratic values into action? 

This publication should be given triple “A” pri. 
ority in the reading lists of teachers and adminis. 
trators. 

J. Harry ADAMs 
Deputy Supt. of Schools 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A Functional High School Program for the 
Urban Community, by PRUDENCE Bost- 
wick and CHANDos Rep. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 1947. 57 
pages, paper bound, 35 cents. 

This pamphlet prepared for the Service Center 
of the American Education Fellowship is well worth 
the price. It is a helpful guide to teachers and 
supervisors who work in a core program. It con- 
tains excellent lists, both of criteria for students 
and teachers to use in selecting problems for study 
and of the problems that have proved valuable in 
core courses. It is easy to see that the authors have 
had much experience in core courses. In their 
opinion, core work should occupy one half of the 
high-school program. 

The booklet also contains brief but helpful state- 
ments concerning the functions of the administrator, 
ways of promoting staff growth and shared leader- 
ship, the value of a teacher continuing with a 
group throughout the total high-school program, 
and the needs of youth in present-day society. 

But the titke—A Functional High School Program 
—is misleading. The chapter dealing with provi- 
sion for individual interests and concerns—the other 
half of the high-school program, in the point of 
view of the authors—is sketchy, only eight pages as 
opposed to twenty-three devoted to the core cur 
riculum. It gives some ideas concerning possible 
content for mathematics, science, foreign-language 
arts, commerce and economics, social studies, and 
vocation programs, but no real guidance as to ways 
this half of the program could be organized. “The 
Core Curriculum in a Modern High School” would 
have been more appropriate as a title. 

KIMBALL WILES 
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«1! How many of these 20 basic skills 
cratic ° 
ai have your pupils mastered? 
m Fo [] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure [] How to Use the World Almanac 
cur. [) How — Social-Studies [] How to Locate References on a Topic 
haf . 
: > ee . ] How to Read a Graph 
- [1 How to Use an Encyclopedia 2 Rend P _ 
outh (1 How to Make an Honest Report L) How to Rend Feresutages, Eetimates, 
ae and Figures 

[ How to Use a Dictionary 
"pri. [] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
sini [] How to Use a Map 
inis v PA Maps 

[] How to Use an Atlas ‘ : . 

1-Stud t 
| F] How to Do Committee Work 0 _ = Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
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How to Take Part in a Social-Studi 

0 Discussion pin (1) How to Prepare a Good Report 
the 1 How to Use the Library Card Catalog [) How to Give an Oral Report 
a [] How to Use an Index [] How to Make a Written Report 
Ork: 
= Now in its 5th printing 
nter 
=| SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
and 
con- 
- with Individual Self-Testing Key 
udy 
“F 
> By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
heir 
the SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 

for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient _ will have a new talking point in the community. You 

use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
ate point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
itor, skills. to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
der- This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
ha pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
; social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an books, which can be used by a different class each 
™ endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. hour, is only $27! 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking der a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
ram one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
ovi- Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, while a quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
rae and retests on each of the 20 skills. sidered. 
t of 
$ as 30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——— 
vl Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
age 4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 
The 
uld 
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New York 3 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 367) 


ment of Education contributed its Graduate Record 
Office, and the College Entrance Examination Board 
its testing activities. Formation of Educational Test- 
ing Service culminates years of effort among edu- 
cators and testing experts to form such a central- 
ized agency, equipped with facilities broad enough 
to set increasingly high standards of testing. 

Later a unified office for Educational Testing 
Service will be established in the East, and a second 
office will be opened on the West Coast. For the 
present, each of the testing units involved in the 
merger will retain its old address. 


LOCAL COLLEGES: Establishment of two-year 
free colleges in communities throughout the na- 
tion, to extend free education to 14 years, is pro- 
posed by the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, reports the New York Post. These col- 
leges would supplement, rather than compete with, 
existing colleges. The Commission recommends that 
all states which have not already done so should 
enact legislation permitting communities to ex- 
tend their public-school systems through the four- 
teenth year. The Commission's report suggests that 
in some cases the two-year colleges could be op- 


erated as part of the high-school system by adding 
the first two college years to the secondary-schoo} 
curriculum. 


MATH MEETING: The annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics wij} 
be held in Indianapolis, Ind., April 2 and 3, at the 
Claypool Hotel, where reservations may be made. 


MEMORIAL: A “living memorial” that will serve 
the entire community has been sponsored by the 
Spencerville, Ohio, board of education in honor of 
residents who served in the armed forces. The me. 
morial, says Ohio Schools, adjoins the present high. 
school grounds. It will consist of picnic grounds, 
play facilities for small children, lighted softball 
and football fields, tennis courts and other special 
play courts, baseball field, and parking area. Pro- 
vision has been made so that every person in the 
community can make some use of the memorial, 
and the school will have all of the facilities for 
recreational and educational use. 


FIGHT: American secondary education is being 
retarded by a nation-wide fight raging among edu- 
cators over what high-school teaching aims should 
be, stated Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the De. 
partment of Education of Yale University, on a 








YOU 


will find stimulating reading in 
OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Canadian and foreign—$5.00 





Preview of articles coming in early issues: Test Preferences in Guidance 
Centers, Comments on Differential Aptitude Tests, Experience, Emotion, 
and Vocational Choice, Vocational Guidance in the School Newspaper, 
A Small High School Studies Its Community, Vocational Guidance in 
Germany, Hearing Aids and Occupational Adjustment, and Medical 
Terms Used in Counseling the Handicapped. 


Annual subscription (8 issues )—$4.50 


The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


Single copies—$.60 
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A New Approach to the History and Teaching of Mathematics 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Their History and Classroom Use 
igth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


By Epmonp R. KIELy 


Traces the development of surveying methods and instruments from earliest 
times to the present day. Discusses the contributions of ancient civilizations, 
Greece and Rome, mediaeval Europe, Islam, India and modern Europe. 


e Considers problems of teaching geometry and trigonometry today 
from a modern viewpoint: stresses learning geometric principles through 
experience in the surveying field—starts with actual exercise and derives 
from it the geometric principle instead of reversing the procedure ac- 
cording to general practice. 


e Encourages the interest of students because each problem is staged 
within a surveying or historic background. 


e Includes practical exercises which the teacher may use in the classroom 
and the field, accompanied by diagrams and references. 


e Enables the teacher to carry out most effectively a program of simple 
surveying. 


Generously illustrated with many reproductions of old original drawings, 
sketches, photographs, and written in clear, readable style. Thoroughly 
documented with appendix of original texts of quotations, and extensive 
bibliography. 


Invaluable for teachers and all interested 
in mathematics 


Indispensable for libraries because it gives 
a history of surveying instruments not 
available elsewhere 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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WE COVER THE EARTH 


School Science and Mathematics 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three 
foreign countries. 

It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
edited by teachers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


A seem Articles in Volume 46 
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+ Spectroscopy in the Liberal Arts College 

Plans for Conservation Education—A Tenta- 

eration of Principles Underlying iy High 

School Course in Physics—Remedial Instruction in Chem- 

Fa sy Saad not Courses on Recent Dovelagments in 
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Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


An Objective Test in Logarithms 
Mock of B versus A—A play for the Mathe- 


matics Club 
100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .25 
Poison War Gases = 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliogra 
wy ~- Zero and Negative 


The Radical Dream—A I-75} 4 A 2 for Puppets .15 
Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamen 15 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit . 
— he oy fe ze 

on a Nose chemistry y 
Kem: Two Games for Chem 
Modern 


illustrated 
Ion Visits the Realm se Air. A Play 
The King of Plants. A _- 

Teaching Living B 


x -* 
The Triumph of Science. & play for auditorium pro- 


Ina Sound Studio. A play: : Physics and Music 25 
Safety First. A Unit in ighth Grade General oemanee .20 
Science L . Recent books for high sch 

Youth Looks at Cancer. A bio 

Laberatory Work in Single 

Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations . 
Science in the Grades: Practical Contributions—3$ Dp. 30 
An E Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play = 
Extracting Aluminum, A one act chemistry play 

—— Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Haio- - 


Telescope Making Illustrated ................ccsecseeees 25 
A Scientific Assembly Wonders of Science .30 
| ae me ny School Science Library -10 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science ........ seve 


thes Scientiac Method a as ‘a “Teaching Procedure 
The Mathematics of Gambling .................csee0 
Computations with Approximate Numbers 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $3.50—Foreign $4.00 
No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408, Oak Park, Ill. 
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Yale radio program. Dr. Hill divided the wa 
faculties into two groups: One group feels that 
secondary education should train the mind through 
such traditional subjects as ancient languages and 
history, much mathematics and formal English, 
The opposing group holds that the only way t 
train the mind is through study of contem porary 
problems of genuine interest and concern to the 
student himself. 

“Students themselves,” said Dr. Hill, “are wel] 
aware of faculty cleavages in their high schools. . . 
Our high schools are retarded in their development 
because of the lack of mutual respect on the part 
of the two groups.” Dr. Hill urged reorganizatiog 
of the high-school study program as a means of 
ending the controversy: Instead of a large number 
of more or less independent subjects or departments 
of study, areas of student interests and needs should 
be substituted. “Our high schools are the peoples 
schools—not the colleges’ schools.” 


CHINA: In China, a professor of anatomy is 
paid the equivalent of about $100 a month in U. § 
money. A rickshaw puller, however, earns more 
than that. So reveals Dr. Leo Eloesser, who recently 
returned to the U. S. after a tour of medical col- 
leges in China, reports News of China. The story 
has a familiar ring. Where have we heard of such 
a situation before? 


COMIC BOOKS: The comic books are “obscene 
glorifications of violence and aggression,” charged 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, senior psychiatrist of the 
New York City Department of Health, in a recent 
radio debate with the publisher of a string of comic 
books. “More than 250 irate parents and citizens,” 
says the New York Herald Tribune, wrote to the 
local radio station sponsoring the debate to agree 
with Dr. Wertham, while only 10 letters favored 
the comics. 

Angry parents had a lot to say: “When given 
an interesting children’s book, the comic-book ad- 
dicts only glance at it and find it dull.” “The 
mothers of our nation don’t want their children to 
have daily lessons in murder.” “Most comic books,” 
wrote a mother who had studied her boy's collection 
of 100, “are filled with tortuous methods of killing, 
The more horrible the methods of killing, the 
greater the fascination for children.” “They dull the 
brains of children, making them almost morons.” 

Of the 10 letters defending comic books, one was 
from a doctor who wrote that they “help to fill one’s 
leisure time, especially for kiddies and grownups 
[sic, and also tutt!].” A high-school teacher wrote, 
“My students all read the comic books, and I 
have put in a good word for them all the time. 
They are doing a swell job.” 
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